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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


The Holy Year 


HE powers of the world are planning to make the 
coming year memorable, by so adjusting their politi- 
cal and commercial rivalries that those sources of un- 

rest will, as far as possible, be removed in a common recogni- 
tion of the fact that we are all members of one another and 
that we cannot really prosper at each other’s expense. The 
year will indeed be an ‘‘Annus Mirabilis,’’ should it witness 
such a return to the Christian principle of the essential 
brotherhood of those whom God created and redeemed. But 
only one of the world’s Powers—he who, monarch of the 
tiny Vatican State, rules as well, in the name and with the 
authority of Christ, the Universal Church—can effectively 
secure that this Year of Conference shall also be a Holy 
Year; which he has done by calling upon the faithful to 
sanctify it with prayer and sacrifice, in grateful commemora- 
tion of the nineteenth centenary of the Sacrifice of their 
Saviour. It is only thus that those who would rebuild the 
ruined city of Christendom, can count on the Lord’s co-opera- 
tion; so necessary, if they would not build in vain. The 
anxious nations will be grateful for the Holy Father’s in- 
spired initiative, since, of course, all who fitly bear the name 
of Christian should be glad to mark so solemn an occasion by 
renewed efforts to be worthy of their Leader. But even if 
only the children of the Church all the world over respond 
to the Pope’s call and aim at discarding the unChristian 
pride, greed and selfishness which set nations at variance, 
how much more hopeful would the prospects of the World 
Conference be. That is one obvious way of rightly cele- 
brating the Holy Year, a way suggested by the Sovereign 
Pontiff himself. Speaking after the Bull of inauguration was 
read on Sunday, January 15th, he said that the message of 
the Jubilee was emphatically ‘‘a message of peace, in the most 
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exalted sense imaginable. Peace [he went on] is an essen- 
tial condition of good and this is especially true of that 
greater peace which Christ brought to the world by suffering 
on the Cross.’’ Shall a Christian hate, ill-treat, scorn, malign, 
rob a fellow creature for whom Christ died? Yet how many, 
in their contact, actual or intellectual, with other races than 
their own, realize the full implications of their Christianity ? 


The World’s Need of Redemption 


T is clear that, in selecting A.D. 33 from a number of pos- 

sible dates of the Crucifixion, the Pope has been moved 
by the pressing need of the world to-day for a second redemp- 
tion. He has more than once called attention to a unique 
feature of our day, the organization of atheism, for the first 
time in human history, in a campaign to overthrow religion, 
the final stage in the Satanic revolt of unregenerate man 
against his Creator. The economic collapse produced by un- 
controlled covetousness is quite a minor evil compared with 
the formal rejection of the divine jurisdiction. Under, no 
doubt, the inspiration of the Bolshevists, there has been 
started in this country, according to The Times (January 3rd), 
the ‘‘British Section of the Proletarian Freethinkers’ Inter- 
national,’’ who are to inaugurate next Easter an anti-religi- 
ous campaign to expose ‘‘the Churches’’ as allies and props 
of bourgeois capitalism. This is a sign that the atheism of the 
intellectuals has descended to the street ; a straw, indeed, but 
showing the direction of the wind. The completeness with 
which the Soviet ideology has been reproduced and expressed 
in Mexico and Spain indicates an appalling loss of practical 
faith, whatever be the cause, even in lands nominally Catho- 
lic. But Swinburne’s impious cry—‘‘Glory to man in the 
highest, for Man is the Master of Things’’—is the inspiration 
to-day of thousands in every land, whose progress must some- 
how be stayed if the world is to be saved. Hence the Pope’s 
call to Christians to spread the fruits of salvation. There is 
no record of any previous celebration of this august cen- 
tenary, but lack of precedents has never deterred our present 
Pontiff from taking what he thought to be fitting action. The 
previous centenary year, 1833, it is interesting to note, marks 
the date when this country determined to emancipate the 
slaves in the British Dominions, but no heed appears to have 
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been paid in any quarter to its spiritual significance, the re- 
membrance of man’s emancipation from bondage to the devil. 
Now, when so many of our generation have lost what even 
the most benighted heathen had, a sense of responsibility to 
some supernatural power, they are the more deeply to be 
pitied and the more strenuously assisted. The proclamation 
of the Holy Year, from April 2, 1933 to April 2, 1934, thus 
embracing two Easters (next year Easter falls on April st), 
is, in effect, a call to a new crusade of charity and intercession, 
a raising of men’s hearts, for a time at least, above the 
material mundane interests which must necessarily engage 
them. 


Christendom United in Condemning Social Evils 


T is sad to think that that call will directly reach only a 

moiety of the human race, large though that section is. 
But all non-Catholic Christendom, however anti-Papal it may 
be, must needs sympathize and in a measure respond. The 
“‘Churches’”’ in this country have always shown a keen social 
sense, as the Lambeth Conferences have made clear, and the 
whole movement which found expression in ‘‘Copec’’ after 
the war and is continued in ‘The Christian Social Council.” 
That body, the full title of which is ‘‘The Council of Chris- 
tian Ministers on Social Questions,’’ issued a statement 
(January 5th) on the present economic distress, the conclud- 
ing paragraph of which runs: 


Finally, we insist on the spiritual character of all 
human life. True religion can only accept as valid an 
economic outlook which is congruous with the primacy 
of spiritual ends. We are taught to pray ‘‘give us our 
daily bread’’ after we have prayed ‘‘Thy Kingdom come, 
Thy will be done in earth. . .’”’ And that Kingdom is 
not a Kingdom of Love and Justice only, but equally a 
Kingdom of Reason and Truth. 


Similarly, the ‘‘Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America” has published a programme for social and inter- 
national reform which is mainly in accord with Papal teach- 
ing, and very much at variance with industrial practice in 
the States,—and, indeed, everywhere. It will need all the 
spiritual energy that Christians can put forth to re-baptize a 
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system of industry, which since the disruption of Christen- 
dom has relapsed so completely into Paganism. ‘‘The big 
affairs of the world,’’ wrote Scott Holland, an eminent Angli- 
can, in 1916, ‘“‘go on their way as if Christianity were not 
there. .. Over the dominating motives and aims, by which 
our enormous wealth is created, it has little or no control. . . 
A limitless desire for riches, for power, for pleasure has run 
like a flame through the nations.’?* The best hope of the 
World Conference attaining any measure of success lies in 
the utter absence of any alternative to the Christian plan of 
recovery. There is, happily, enough Christian feeling left, 
in spite of the efforts of the ‘‘emancipated,’’ to reject the 
brutal suppression of human rights and liberties, which is 
the essence of the Soviet system. 
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The State of the Disarmament Question 


LTHOUGH the World Conference is by far the most 
AL secular task the new year has to face, there 
is one unhappy legacy from 1932 which has to be dealt with 
first, the burning matter of armament-reduction. The history 
of the Conference so far has proved that, in the absence of a 
real will for peace—that moral disarmament to which the 
nations are so deeply pledged—there is little possibility of 
any serious diminution of armed forces; in fact, the stage 
seems to be set for the pre-war armament race. Germany 
now claims—and none can gainsay her the right—the re- 
moval of all exceptional restrictions as being incompatible 
with equality of status. Chancellor von Schleicher, in a 
December broadcast, said, on the one hand,—‘‘As for re- 
armament, I have always emphasized, as I do to-day, that 
we are prepared to arm our forces with rifles and cardboard 
shields, if our neighbours will do the same’’—and, on the 
other hand,—‘‘The forces of the German people must guar- 
antee it the same security as those of any other nation. A 
nation which, in respect to its defence, is subject to excep- 
tional conditions is not sovereign.’’ So the only limits which 
can be now set to German re-armament are those which the 
other powers set upon themselves. Their shiftiness and delay 
have caused the tables to be turned on them, and it is now 
the ex-Allies who have to conform to the disarmament clauses 


* Quoted in “Faith and Society,” by M. B. Reckitt, an admirable study, to be 
presently reviewed. 
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of the Versailles Treaty! The five great Powers, concerned 
with Germany’s “‘equality,’’-—the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France, Germany and Italy—issued on December 
11th a sort of promissory note to the effect that ‘‘they are pre- 
pared to co-operate in the Conference with the other States 
there represented, in seeking without delay to work out a 
Convention which shall effect a substantial reduction and 
limitation of armaments, with provisions for future revision 
and with a view to further reduction.’’ The general committee 
of the Conference expressed itself highly delighted with this 
draft on the future, the result of ten months’ work, and ad- 
journed till January 31st. Meanwhile, it would seem that 
the German Chancellor had weakened somewhat in his zeal 
for peace, for, speaking on January 15th, he implied that 
national security must be based on armed strength, and then 
uttered these ominous words—‘‘I want to repeat that I con- 
sider universal military service as the goal especially to be 
sought.’’ We hope that German public opinion, voiced 
especially by our Catholic brethren, will speedily repudiate 
this lamentable reversion to ‘‘Prussianism.”’ 


Towards War-Trade Regulation 


T is commonly known, but more rarely confessed, that 
| has hitherto made the efforts of the League of Nations 
to control the traffic in war-munitions wholly nugatory, in 
spite of the signing, in 1925, by thirty-five Powers, of an 
international Convention to regulate it, has been the reluc- 
tance of the chief nations, especially the U.S.A., to ratify the 
agreement absolutely. And that reluctance springs from the 
monetary loss to which the manufacturing nations would be 
exposed, should that particular trade be interfered with. Ac- 
cordingly, all through the negotiations for the reduction of 
armaments, this industry has flourished, keeping the South 
American republics on the war-path, providing China and 
Japan with the means of flouting the League, helping with 
the utmost impartiality Soviet Russia to prepare for the over- 
throw of Christian civilization. Its products deteriorate by 
keeping, and are consumed in the using, so its plant is kept 
fairly busy. It constructs nothing, but only destroys. But 
it needs a host of subsidiary trades to feed it—iron and steel, 
leather and cotton, and abundance of chemicals,—so that its 
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interests are very widely extended. Hence, in spite of its 
seeking and finding its profit in war, few governments have 
been strong enough to restrict its sinister activities. But 
there came a ray of hope, when, on January roth, President 
Hoover advised Congress either to ratify the Convention or 
pass legislation empowering the President, ‘‘in co-opera- 
tion with other producing nations, to prohibit shipment of 
arms to any foreign State, where, in his judgment, such ship- 
ment may promote or encourage the employment of force in 
international disputes.’? The Foreign Relations Committee 
has approved of the second alternative, which is the least that 
the authors of the Kellogg Pact could do, and very much less 
than the situation demands. It will take a very strong Presi- 
dent to withstand the pressure which ‘“‘Big Business’’ will 
be able to exert. However, some little advance has been made. 


The Sino-Japanese Impasse 


T would seem that in the near future the League of Nations 

will be faced with the necessity of choosing between two 
serious evils—the exclusion of Japan from its membership 
or the condonation, to the irretrievable damage of its own 
prestige, of the refusal of that nation to accept the recommen- 
dations of the Lytton Commission, regarding her future rela- 
tions with China. Whatever the pretext, the invasion, at 
the beginning of the year, of China proper by the island 
Empire, showed a disregard of world opinion which has been 
too much for the patience of the Nineteen appointed by the 
League Assembly to find means of reconciling the opposed 
claims of the two contending Powers. From the reluctance 
shown by Japan to accept any formula which does not give 
her all she wants and which allows any other nation any say 
in Sino-Japanese affairs, she would seem to be riding for a 
fall. And, indeed, the language used by her representative, 
on January gth, is tantamount to a threatened withdrawal 
from the League if she does not get her way. Mr. Matsuoka 
said : 

Japan has no interest to retain her place in the League 
of Nations. Japan lies between the United States and 
Russia, neither of whom is a member of the League. 
There is, moreover, a strong current of Japanese opinion 

that is contrary to Japan’s membership. 
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There could be only one worse thing for the League than 
the loss of the support of the great Eastern Power, and that 
is her retention as a member in defiance of League principles. 
For the present, however, there will be neither condemnation 
nor condonation. The procedure is laid down in Article 15, 
paragraph 4, of the Covenant, which reads: “‘If the dispute 
is not settled (by conciliation), the Council, either unani- 
mously or by a majority vote, shall make and publish a Re- 
port containing a statement of the facts of the dispute and the 
recommendations which are deemed just and proper in re- 
gard thereto.”” From the publication of such a report we 
shall learn how far the League feels it safe to go. Happily, 
the President-elect of the United States has made it clear 
that America is behind the League in its efforts to maintain 
its fundamental principles. It is hard to see what Japan hopes 
to gain by rejecting the friendly and moderate recommenda- 
tions of the Lytton Report and thus arraying the feeling of 
the world against her. But, by all accounts, she is at present 
under the domination of a militarist clique. 


America will Discuss War Debts 


N speaking of the Holy Year, the Pope pointedly called 

attention to the fact that, in its original meaning, a Jubilee 
represented ‘‘a year of peace and remission, including, in- 
deed, the literal remission of debts.’’ It is of good omen in 
this connexion that, as we write, Mr. Roosevelt has consented 
to begin, even before his term opens, to discuss with this 
country the war debt question. The last British note (Decem- 
ber 12th) ‘‘emphasized the importance of entering upon that 
examination without loss of time.’’ Time has been lost, but 
it is something that the coming President is prepared thus to 
anticipate, informally of course, his high functions. The 
impasse caused by the Debt is manifest. Leaving out moral 
considerations, we cannot pay in gold because we have not 
got it; nor in goods or services because America does not 
want them. And the reason for that is very plain. She is 
so wonderfully self-sufficient that she has little use for im- 
ported goods. ‘‘She consumes all but 7 per cent. of what 
she produces and produces all but 6 per cent. of what she con- 
sumes.’’* Incidentally, therefore, we may note that the 
economic depression which weighs heavier upon her than upon 


‘ E. M. Patterson in “America: World Leader or World Led.” 
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less favoured nations, is the best possible proof of the in- 
ability of uncontrolled dollar-hunting to make a people really 
prosperous. We need not weep because her millionaires have 
fallen in number from 513 in 1929 to 75 in 1932, but that ten 
or twelve million workers in that materially wealthy country 
should be without money because without employment is 
deplorable and shows that the passion of avarice is indeed 
blind. No more pressing concern can be imagined than the 
rescue of these victims of industrialism, and their restoration 
to a humaner mode of life. We hope that the new President 
will remember ‘“‘the supremacy of the spiritual’’ in his nego- 
tiations. He can take warning from his predecessor, who, in 
October, 1930, shamed his countrymen by vaunting 
America’s pre-eminence in these terms—‘‘We are incom- 
parably richer than any other people. Twice as many 
Americans own their own homes. We use four times as 
much electricity, four times as many telephones and radio 
sets, and we own seven times as many automobiles per capita 
as any other people in the world.’’ Materialists everywhere 
will recognize their standard in this utterance—not peculiar 
to poor ‘‘Prosperity Hoover’’; it is common form; unless it 
is repudiated effectively by the statesmen who have our 
earthly destinies in their hands, we shall never save Chris- 
tian civilization. 


End of the “Noble Experiment” 


T is certain that the new U.S. Congress will repeal, in one 

way or another, and free the Constitution from, that mis- 
placed and unwarranted infringement of personal liberty 
known as the XVIII Amendment. A bill for its repeal was, 
indeed, defeated on December 5th, in the House of Represen- 
tatives, the majority of 128 (272 against 144) not reaching the 
two-thirds requisite to secure its passing. Meanwhile, the re- 
laxation of the efforts to enforce the law, which were always 
inadequate, comes practically to the same thing as repeal, and 
there is danger that, in the absence of constructive legislation, 
the public may go to the other extreme. Now is the oppor- 
tunity for that revival of the Catholic Temperance Movement, 
based on spiritual motives and wholly unPuritan, for which 
the Archbishop of Cincinnati recently called. No one wants 
society to pass once more under the domination of the Drink 
Trade, from which the tyranny of Prohibition was an ill- 
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judged effort to free it. The same result can be attained with 
due regard to personal rights which cannot effectively be sup- 
pressed. In the result, the ‘‘saloon’’ was not really abolished ; 
in Dr. Murray Butler’s striking phrase, it ‘‘only married the 
‘speak-easy’ and took its wife’s name.’’ Dr. Butler, whose 
name in the States is a potent influence both for social and 
international peace, has elaborated a scheme for the regula- 
tion of the liquor-traffic which would remove it from Federal 
control and from the intrusion of private interests, and which 
follows, on general lines, the plan found successful in Quebec. 
As the scheme has met the approval both of the Common- 
weal and of The Catholic World, it is evidently one which 
Catholics can support. It would be disastrous if the evils of 
“bootlegging’’ survived the removal of its cause, yet not even 
the Puritan is fighting harder for the retention of Prohibition 
than is the illicit manufacturer and seller of strong drink. Ac- 
cording to an Editorial in America (January 14th) there is 
real danger that, failing sound legislation, the ‘‘saloon,’’ re- 
enforced by the ‘‘speak-easy,’’ may recover its unholy influ- 
ence in American politics and social life. In proposing to 
license liquor once more, the Government is frankly out for 
revenue and desirous of saving the enormous cost of enforced 
and unsuccessful Prohibition. This, it is estimated, amounted 
to 5,000 million pounds during the past twelve years, more 
than three times as much as the cost of the war, and two and 
a half times greater than the total of war debts owed, to the 
U.S. A noble and costly experiment ! 


Tariff Warfare 


ARIFFS, however occasionally helpful to home indus- 

tries, and useful as a source of revenue and a means of 
bargaining with other nations, are, of their own nature, a 
form of warfare waged against foreign trade. Mr. Baldwin, 
always more of a statesman than a party politician, said in 
his New Year’s message—‘‘the fallacy of prohibitive tariffs 
lies in the assumption that a country may thus make itself 
prosperous in a poverty-stricken world. That is a delusion.”’ 
(How poverty-stricken, may be judged from the latest ‘‘Re- 
view of the World’s Trade,’’ which announces that Britain’s 
trade dropped in value by 57 per cent. during the first half 
of 1932, compared with a general decline of 33} per cent., and 
that in the same period, the trade of the U.S. fell by 57} per 
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cent., that of Germany by 60 per cent. and that of France by 
54 per cent.) Mr. Roosevelt, in contrast to his predecessor, 
has come to the same conclusion, for he owns (in an inter- 
view with the ‘‘Agence Economique et Financiére’’) that 
U.S. tariffs had greatly impaired the export market for farm 
products and thus enormously reduced prices. ‘‘By inter- 
national negotiation and by consenting to reduce, to some 
extent, our duties in order to secure the lowering of foreign 
walls, a larger surplus of our products must be admitted 
abroad.’’ Meanwhile, we are not much helped by our politi- 
cians to form accurate opinions on the result of tariff experi- 
ments. In a recent issue of The Times (January 23rd) the 


following extracts appeared in the same column : 


Five months have passed 
[since the Ottawa agreement] 
and nothing whatever has been 
done. We were told that 
foreign countries were waiting 
on our doorsteps to try to ob- 
tain tariff concessions from us, 
with a willingness to give us 
concessions in return. Negotia- 
tions have been proceeding for 
months and the results so far 


Since we had adopted a tariff, 
many foreign nations have be- 
come anxious to enter into 
trade negotiations with this 
country. When has it ever hap- 
pened before that a queue of 
foreign nations waited at the 
doors of the Foreign Office and 
the Board of Trade to make 
arrangements for their goods 
to be admitted?—Lord Stan- 


are nil.—Sir H. Samuel, on hope, on the same. 
Ottawa. 

The fact remains that all the financial experts in every 
country agree that artificial restrictions on trade are ruinous 
to commercial welfare, and all the Governments everywhere 
are maintaining or increasing them. And the language of the 
national firms is always that of war—capturing markets, 
crushing rivals, monopolizing supplies. The world is as yet 
far from realizing, practically, its solidarity. 


Spain Exposed by “The Morning Post” 


URING the Calles persecution in Mexico, only one of 

our secular dailies could be induced to put the facts be- 
fore the British public, and something of the same burking 
of the truth is observable in the Press to-day, regarding the 
particularly mean and cowardly attack upon the Catholic faith 
by the atheist Government of Spain; a Government which 
gained power by fraud and maintains it by force. All the 
more credit, therefore, to The Morning Post which, in a recent 
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series of articles, stigmatizes, in fitting language, the iniqui- 
ties of the Azafia despotism, and exposes the hypocrisy where- 
with it claims to be genuinely democratic. The same Chris- 
tian spirit which moves the paper to this fearless and well- 
authenticated denunciation, also makes it almost alone in its 
unmasking of Soviet Russia, for indeed the two countries are 
both in the hands of Antichrist. The Morning Post has not 
always deserved well of Catholics, but its present staunch 
attitude in defence of Christianity, whilst its contemporaries 
are, for the most part, content with mild deprecation, if they 
do not actually condone the tyranny, atones for much. The 
Spanish censorship is so severe that much trouble has to be 
taken to ascertain the truth. We recommend, therefore, to 
our readers a periodical issued in Paris (22 rue Saint-Lazare, 
Paris ge) and called Espagne, which devotes itself to furnish- 
ing exact information about Spain and Mexico and Latin 
America, countries which, in matters Catholic, are the happy 
hunting-ground of the Father of Lies. A well-documented 
pamphlet, also published in French, with the title—‘‘La 
Situation en Espagne: A |’Opinion Civique Internationale,”’ 
is a mine of information about the shameless perversity of 
justice in which Spain’s republican rulers habitually indulge. 
A useful abstract of it may be read in The Catholic Times 
for January 2oth. 


The Bi-centenary of the Redemptorists 


HE last weeks of January every year see the solemniza- 

tion of that fervent appeal for the return of dissident 
Christians to the one true Fold, which we style the ‘‘Chair of 
Unity Octave.’ This year the time has been made further 
memorable and sacred by the celebration all over the country 
of the bi-centenary of the foundation of the Congregation of 
the Most Holy Redeemer, by St. Alphonsus Liguori, Doctor 
of the Church Universal : a Saint who ranks as the foremost 
Catholic moral theologian. The Redemptorists came to Eng- 
land ninety years ago, since when no religious have been bet- 
ter known amongst us as missioners than this fervent band of 
highly-trained men, whose several houses in these islands 
and beyond the seas are foci of intense spiritual activity. It 
is a curious coincidence in this connexion that this is the 
Diamond Jubilee year of another Religious Congregation, 
whose founder was once a Redemptorist, but whose severance 
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from his first religious family resulted in the formation of an- 
other, the famous Congregation of St. Paul, so prominent in 
the States. We hope, in a subsequent issue, to publish the 
story of how strangely Providence overruled human defects 
to produce so fruitful a result. 


The “Oxford Movement” Programme 


ENTION of the ‘‘Unity Octave’’ recalls that pathetic 

band of Anglicans, who are at variance with their own 
party in the most fundamental questions, and yet have no 
prospect of recognition by the ‘‘Rome,”’ towards which they 
tend, as being in any sense Catholics—those, 1.e., who lately 
issued a protest against Anglican Modernism. They have 
been treated with scorn by their fellows, to whom any weaken- 
ing on the Roman issue spells rank disloyalty to the Estab- 
lishment, yet they are not discouraged. We have received 
from them the first number of the first series of ‘Oxford 
Movement Centenary Tractates,’’ which has the general title 
“The Church of England and the Holy See,”’ and is to be 
devoted to considering the historical evidence in favour of 
the Primacy of the Pope. The first number asks ‘‘What do 
the Celtic Churches say ?’’ and in it the Rev. Silas Harris 
marshals the overwhelming evidence in favour of the essen- 
tial corporate connexion of the Churches of Britain and Gaul 
with the Roman See. We trust that these earnest searchings 
after truth will achieve their end. Meanwhile, the prospects 
of a harmonious celebration of the Movement by the Angli- 
can ‘‘schools of thought’? grow more remote. The Protes- 
tant Alliance have called the attention of the Bishops to the 
“‘undisguised Romish’’ arrangements which have been made 
for the celebration, whereupon one of the Bishops explains 
(The Times, January 23rd) that the programme objected to is 
only that of the ‘‘Anglo-Catholic Congress Committee,’’ but 
that an “‘official’’? programme will presently be issued, 
authorized by the Archbishop of Canterbury. ‘‘These two 
programmes are distinct in origin and expression, though 
certain items appear in both.’’ Then follows the usual ex- 
planation of doctrinal contradictions in Anglicanism. ‘It 
is quite possible in a comprehensive Church to celebrate a 
particular religious movement with differing degrees of 
emphasis.’’ But the repetition of this explanation does not 
make it more satisfactory. What we are told three times 
isn’t necessarily true. 
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“MONSIEUR VINCENT” 
A STUDY OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


EFORE the beginning of the Centenary Year of the 
Be: of St. Vincent de Paul, which has assumed, 


together with his name, so much of the spirit of 
the great French apostle of charity, it is a piece of great 
good fortune that F ather Piérre Coste, of St. Vincent's 
own Congregation of the Mission, should have been able to 
bring to an end his monumental work on his Founder. He 
has already given to us, in eight volumes, the saint’s corre- 
spondence; he has now published, in three volumes more, a 
study of the saint and his life which is not likely to be ever 
superseded. It is a masterpiece, of research, of erudition, 
and in the full-length portrait of St. Vincent de Paul which 
it depicts; sparing him in nothing, as the saint himself would 
not wish to be spared, it allows us to watch this very human 
being, if ever there was one, grow into one of the most 
glorious heroes this world has ever produced, the pride alike 
of man and of the Church, one of those in whose canonization 
the veriest pagan must rejoice. 

Nor is it very difficult, under Father Coste’s guidance, to 
trace the character and growth of this truly wonderful man. 
For by nature Vincent de Paul was the simplest of creatures ; 
he had nothing to hide, he did not know what it was to pre- 
tend; he talks about himself and his faults with a spontaneity 
that at times is disconcerting. Secondly, he was a man of 
unceasing labour; he could not have been idle even if he 
would ; and one of the sources of idleness, he well knew, was 
preoccupation about himself. For this reason he just left 
himself alone, to prosper or not as he might; he had too many 
other things to ponder, even to trouble very much either what 
men said or thought of him, or what he said or thought about 
himself. Thirdly, and this is the key to all the rest, he had 
an unbounded sympathy with human nature. “Homo sum, 
humani nil a me alienum puto”; if that could be said of 
anyone it could be said of St. Vincent de Paul. This in- 
tense, spontaneous, unconscious, self-forgetting sympathy was, 
indeed, the secret of the saint, both of his successes and his 
failures, his natural works and his sanctity. It was the secret, 
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first, of that quickness with which he saw the needs of any 
man, or of any circumstance, and was able at once, from his 
own experience, as it were, of the same, to set about finding 
a remedy. Next it was the secret of the fascination which 
he had for every class of men, from the royal family to the 
galley-slave, from a St. Francis de Sales to the reprobate, 
from a St. Jane Frances de Chantal or Mlle. le Gras to the 
outcast. And last it was the secret of his understanding of 
men, making him unerring in his choice of those who should 
help him in his multifarious works. 

Perfect simplicity, frank and unreserved, though guarded, 
when need be, by a prudence that inspired trust; unceasing 
energy, untrammelled and utterly selfless, though the very 
portrait of the saint tells us that he was never hurried or 
careworn; all things to all men in a certain fascinating and 
understanding sympathy, though sentiment of any kind was 
the last thing anyone would have predicted of him; these 
were perhaps the chief natural gifts with which St. Vincent 
de Paul began his life. There were others; perhaps most of 
all we should mention the end which he kept in view, and the 
means he used to attain it. There are passages in his writings 
and addresses which seem to reveal to us the whole man at 
once, his vision, his goal, and his method. What, for in- 
stance, could be more revealing than this? He is speaking to 
his new Order, the well-known Sisters of Charity. He is dis- 
cussing their name, “The Confraternity of Charity of servants 
of the poor.” 

“My daughters,” he cries, “what a beautiful title! My 
God, what a beautiful title, what a beautiful possession! 
What have you done for God to deserve this? ‘Servants 
of the poor!’ It is as if you were called, ‘Servants of Jesus 
Christ.” For He has said that what is done to them is done 
to Him, and that these are members of His body. And what 
did He do when He was on earth but serve the poor? My 
dear daughters, keep well this possession of yours; it is the 
most beautiful and the most useful that you could ever have.” 

In other words, St. Vincent de Paul, though the model 
worker for the poor and suffering, though the founder of 
institutions with whom few others can compare, was not in 
the strict sense a philanthropist. He had something else far 
greater in mind; philanthropy was to him only a means to 
an end, not an end in itself, and on that account reached much 
farther. The poor and the suffering were not humble people 
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to be helped; they were nobler people, whom those less 
fortunate were to serve. The poor were the friends of Jesus 
Christ; they were the intimate members of his body; they 
were more like Christ, they reproduced him better than others 
who were loaded with the so-called good things of life. St. 
Vincent had no interest in making a poor man rich; he loved 
poverty itself too well. He was not over-anxious to make a 
suffering man merely comfortable; he appreciated suffering 
too highly. But he did wish to take away from poverty its 
squalidness, and wretchedness, and misery, and sin; he did 
wish to surround suffering with joy, to turn sorrow into joy, 
so that the sufferer, while he‘suffered on, might “rejoice that 
he was accounted worthy to suffer something for the name of 
Christ.” The poor man, the very galley-slave, in presence 
of Vincent de Paul, did not feel himself an inferior; Vincent 
did not think himself any better ‘because he was able to give 
the poor man a helping hand. He was honoured to be 
reckoned the poor man’s equal; there is almost humour in 
the way he would, at times, obtrude his own poor origin, his 
own poor circumstances, to win the bounty of his patrons. 
He was not a patron but a friend, and the poor man quickly 
knows the difference. The patron gives from his superfluity ; 
the friend shares with the friend all he has. The patron re- 
mains a superior; the friend forgets all grades, and is content 
only with equality. Such was the charity of St. Vincent de 
Paul, and such was the legacy above all others which he left 
to the various institutions which he founded. 

In proof of this one example will suffice. St. Vincent 
gathers about him his first Sisters of Charity. For the most 
part they are ladies of rank; they are ladies with the best 
that the world had to give them, and that in the France of 
those days was very much indeed. How is he to train these 
ladies to the work he has for them? How is he to give them 
the orientation which, to him, is charity, and prevent them 
from merely becoming Lady Bountifuls? His method is all 
his own. He says little about acquiring virtues; with his 
keen insight into character to help him he describes to them 
a simple country girl, and sets her up before them as a model ; 
as one superior to themselves, as one to be imitated. Thus 
he describes the “true daughter of the village.” 

“She is an extremely simple child: she has no clever ways, 
she has no use for words of double meaning. She is not 
over-eager, nor attached to her own ideas; her simplicity 
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makes her believe quite simply what she is told. . . Yoy 
will notice in a true child of the field great humilhity. She 
makes no boast of her possessions, she does not talk about 
her ancestry: she does not fancy herself to be clever, 
she goes about quite good naturedly, and though she may own 
more than a companion, she makes nothing of it but both 
share alike. . . Humility in a country child prevents her, 
besides, from being ambitious. . . She only wants what 
God has given her, she looks for no higher station, and no 
greater wealth, than she possesses, and is quite content to 
live and dress accordingly. Still less does she dream of 
pretty speeches, but she speaks always with humility. If 
she is praised, she does not understand what is meant; and 
so she does not listen. . . Village girls, my dear Sisters, 
are very reserved in their eating. Most of them are usually 
content with bread and stew, though they work without 
ceasing and that work is very hard.” 

And much more to the same effect. We cannot escape the 
humour of the situation. Here was one who had been a 
country shepherd, who had in his day gone barefoot and 
threadbare to school, whose companions had been only the 
yokels and maids of a country village, whose education had 
been at no public school or university, yet was he taken by 
the greatest in a very fashionable age, to instruct their child- 
ren, and then to instruct them. And with quiet nonchalance 
he does it. Since they have made him their teacher and 
therefore their superior, he accepts the situation; he points 
out to them the details in which the poor and lowly are 
superior to the great, and in doing so turns all the vanity of 
wealth and station into something of which they may well be 
ashamed. Literally he makes them not want to help the 
poor, but want to serve them as their betters, want to be like 
them, want to be poor themselves. And the success which his 
gentle humour has produced, three centuries of Sisters of 
Charity has shown. Nay more, when we read St. Vincent's 
portrayal of the country maid we know whence has come that 
character of the Sister of Charity which persists the same 
to-day. 

The ordinary reader who has made no special study of St. 
Vincent looks on him as the saint of the poor and no more. 
Yet if he had himself been asked what was his chief work in 
life it is doubtful whether he would ‘have pointed to his 
orphanages or hospitals, or even to his beloved Sisters of 
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Charity. Spiritual poverty concerned him much more than 
material, and spiritually the France of his time was very 
poor indeed. He knew it, for he had tested it at many points, 
and his great soul could not but reach out to help. There 
were the neglected country places; there was Paris itself 
with, even then, its underworld; soon there was added the 
picture of distant parts, coming home to the people of France 
as their country began to follow Portugal and Spain in the 
conquest of East and West. As he had founded his Sisters 
of Charity to meet the first needs of the people, so now this 
was followed up by the Congregation of the Mission, his 
Society of secular priests, united and trained for this special 
purpose, whose bond was that of charity and no more. How 
much he thought of this Institution a single incident proves. 
Once when he lay prostrate with some illness he began to ask 
himself: “If I knew that my life were coming to an end, 
would I have reason to be troubled?” He answered him- 
self: “I would be troubled because I had not given a rule to 
my missionaries”; and as soon as he was well he set to work 
upon their Constitution. 

As with the Sisters of Charity, so with the Congregation of 
the Mission, it must be enough but to mention their names; 
to describe the use St. Vincent made of them, in France, in . 
Ireland and Great Britain, in other parts of Europe, in the 
foreign mission field, is more than we can hope to do here. 
For at once from this last @uvre sprang another. It was 
not enough to found an institution of women, and an institute 
of men, to meet the needs of his day, temporal and spiritual ; 
he must draw all, so far as he was able, to the same work. This 
was the origin of what he called Conferences, a kind of 
Third Order of his Congregation of the Mission; and once 
more their spirit is expressed with that childlike simplicity 
which marks him everywhere. This is how he sums it up: 

“They will bear in mind that Our Lord has bound them 
together with a new bond made of His own love and has made 
them very perfectly one. And so they will love one another, 
they will visit one another, they will bring comfort to one 
another in ‘rouble and sickness, and they will assist at the 
burial of those who die.” 

It is all very simple and obvious, but so is all the life of St. 
Vincent; from beginning to end it bears upon it that same 
Stamp of genius and sanctity, to us now as we study it, as well 
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as to those with whom the saint lived, and who yielded to 
him, almost unaware of what they did. 

The Sisters of Charity, the Congregation of the Mission, 
the Conferences for layfolk and priests, these were the chief 
instruments which St. Vincent forged for himself to carry out 
his reform of all the world; for by no other word can we ex- 
press the ideal which this giant mind, in its grand simplicity, 
and selflessness, and truth, set before itself as its ideal. With 
them in hand he struck first at that which lay at the root of all 
else, the rebuilding of a faithful and holy clergy. He made 
the giving of retreats to those who were to be ordained, as it 
were the first task of his priests; he took in hand the con- 
struction and working of seminaries ; he may be said to be the 
beginner of those annual retreats for the clergy which are 
now the order of the day. And especially he gave his atten- 
tion to preachers. We know the extremes to which the 
preaching of his time had attained; a craving for pagan 
imitation, language that aped the theatre, plays upon words 
even to buffoonery, sometimes confusion of the spiritual life 
with politics, anything but that dignity which alone became 
the exponent of the Word of God. If ever one finds the 
soul of the gentle St. Vincent roused to indignation, it is 
when he contemplates the preaching of his time. Thus we 
hear him saying: 

“Pride of life; the desire to succeed everywhere, the choice 
of novel words, the craving to shine, in the pulpit, in instruc- 
tions, in catechisms, and why? What does all this mean? 
Would you know, my brothers? It is all self. Such preachers 
seek to be talked about, they seek to be praised, they crave to 
hear it said how well they have succeeded, what wonders they 
are, how exalted. That is the object of it all, a monstrosity, 
a maggot in the brain. O misery of man, cursed pride, of 
what evils art thou the cause! This is preaching oneself and 
not Jesus Christ, not the soul.” 

We are almost startled by language such as this, coming 
from one so uniformly gentle and understanding, who won 
his way to every heart by sympathy, who was not a “reformer” 
in the common sense of the word. But since for once he was 
roused to vehement denunciation, we do not wonder that for 
his reform he went to the opposite extreme. He would have 
the preacher concentrate beforehand on the purpose for which 
he preached. He would have him insist with himself on 
being above all things simple, simple in what he had to teach, 
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simple in the language in which he expressed it, simple in 
his manner in the pulpit. He would have him conform to 
the customary methods of good preaching, not seeking to be 
bizarre. But above all, he would have him preach with love 
for his audience in his heart. 

“No one believes a preacher,” he writes, “merely because 
he is learned, but because he is esteemed and loved. The 
devil is very learned ; but for all that we believe nothing that 
he says, because we have no love for him. Our Lord had 
first to win by His love those whom He wished to draw to be- 
lieve in Him. We may do what we will, but none will ever 
believe in us if we do not show love and compassion to 
those whom we wish to believe what we say.” 

One little incident will show how deeply St. Vincent had 
taken his own teaching to heart. It is known that he was 
a perfect mimic; a thing to be expected in one so observant, 
and with such a gift of reading men. But once, it would 
appear, when speaking to his community, his mimicry got 
the better of him; and this is how he makes amends: 

“Last Friday I gave my community cause for scandal. I 
raised my voice to a scream when I spoke to them; I clapped 
my hands. It seemed that I was mocking someone. I there- 
fore beg the community’s pardon.” 

With a saint like Vincent de Paul, whose life is so crowded, 
not only with gigantic works but also with the lives of others, 
it is almost inevitable that the man in himself is hidden 
behind the mass of material gathered about him. So is it 
with us when we look back upon him; so was it to no small 
extent in his own time. The works went on, growing ever to 
more and more; he himself passed from one stage to another, 
reaching into the lives of the highest in the land, into the very 
heart of court and government, and no one seemed to notice 
the transition ; it was just natural that it should beso. Others 
rose in office about him and were envied, suspected, opposed ; 
was there ever a time of more intrigue and favouritism in high 
places than the days of Richelieu and Mazarin? St. Vincent 
lived in the midst of it all, was trusted by everyone, found 
a real enemy in none. He assisted the king, Louis XIII., 
on his death-bed; on his death Anne of Austria, his widow, 
pleaded to Vincent that he would be her guide for the re- 
mainder of her life. Richelieu made him a friend, and 
even a counsellor; Mazarin trusted him, though they dis- 
agreed. And yet somehow all this seemed only natural; that 
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the shepherd become priest should have the confidence of all 
offended none. In the midst of it all one can feel the 
same influence at work as that which won him his place 
among the poor; the same simplicity, the same discovery of 
sorrow, under silk and gold as under rags, the same quickness 
to find a remedy. The court of Louis XIV. was as much a 
field for his sympathy and help as were the galleys. With 
the same disinterested, almost unconscious, generosity, he 
gave both; and in return he passed in and out among it all 
taken for granted, almost unnoticed. 

This alone reveals to us a last trait in the saint, but it is the 
most important. All saints have excelled in detachment from 
the things of this world; St. Vincent seemed to practise it, 
not as a virtue, but as a natural habit that became one of his 
origin, his upbringing, favoured by God and man as he had 
been. It was the expression of his faith, the secret of his 
unbounded confidence in all he undertook; though he ac- 
cepted help from kings and princes, it was clear that he put 
his trust elsewhere. Alongside of this was the special feature 
of his charity. A soul so keen to ease the sufferings, tem- 
poral and spiritual, of others, was sensitive to the last degree 
to save their good name, to speak of everyone the best he 
could; even those who in any way thwarted or opposed him 
were sure that their reputation was safe in his mouth. And 
for his inner life, his life of prayer, it was just what might 
have been expected from one so simple, so true, so full of 
many interests. God was to him one whom he consulted; 
Jesus Christ one whom he studied, with a view to imitation; 
when a Sister of Charity asked him what should be her aim 
in prayer, this was his reply: 

“I am going to serve the poor; I will try to go light- 
hearted that I may comfort and edify them; I will speak to 
them as to my lords and masters. I am wont to annoy my 
sister on such and such occasions; I will keep myself in 
check. Sometimes she, too, annoys me; I will endure it. 
So-and-so gets on my nerves, so-and-so finds fault with me; 
I will try not to go beyond my duty towards them and will 
pay them that respect and reverence which I am obliged to 
pay. When I am with such and such a person. almost always 
my soul is the worse for it; as much as I can I will avoid 
the occasion.” 

Such, and along these lines, was the method of prayer 
chiefly taught by St. Vincent, and, we may be sure, chiefly 
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practised by himself. Yet this was a saint honoured and con- 
sulted by a St. Francis de Sales and St. Jane Frances de 
Chantal, who had, moreover, the respect and confidence of 
men like Olier and Bérulle. It was with them as it had been 
with the galley-slaves and the courtiers of Louis XIV.; St. 
Vincent was so genuine, he had so little to conceal, he had 
so little to gain for himself, he was so wholly taken up with 
the good of other sufferers, that his very spirituality went 
outward rather than inward, and for their sakes he left him- 
self alone. In this way he fulfilled the saying of his Lord: 
“The Good Shepherd layeth down his life for his sheep” ; 
and on this account, more, probably, than for any other 
reason, he received that hundredfold in this world which few, 
if any, receive in its fullness. 

In this review we have deliberately refrained from des- 
cribing the life of St. Vincent; his relations with the Court, 
with the Jansenists, with the Visitation Order, with various 
great personages of France’s great century, with religious 
foundations other than his own. It has been enough to touch 
on some features of the man himself, to try to envisage him 
as he develops and walks out of the pages of Father Coste’s 
monumental work. Let us conclude with a word on that 
work itself. Many lives of St. Vincent de Paul have been 
written; it may be doubted whether the name of any saint 
has been more on men’s lips, or more repeated by the pens of 
authors. But perhaps on that account the saint himself has 
been less known. Imagination has invented many pretty 
fables concerning him; admiration has exaggerated more; 
the desire to make the most of their hero has sometimes in- 
duced his biographers to go beyond their evidence. Father 
Coste’s three volumes are not strictly a biography; they are 
history, and it is as an historian that the author examines the 
stories that have been told. Under his scrutiny many have 
failed; that, for instance, of St. Vincent’s going about at 
night through the streets of the Capital to pick up abandoned 
children, or that of his taking the place of a convict in the 
galleys to set a man free. 

Another feature of Father Coste’s work is the balance he 
preserves between the life of the saint and the saint’s sur- 
roundings; and here again it is the historian rather than the 
biographer who writes. He hurries through the saint’s early 
years; at the end of the fourth chapter St. Vincent is al- 
ready thirty-six, and has concluded his tutorship in the Gondi 
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family. But when the great foundations begin to be made, 
then we receive, not merely the part taken by St. Vincent, 
but full accounts of the foundations themselves and of others 
who helped to make them. Thus the Sisters of Charity re- 
ceive more than half of the attention of the first volume, the 
Congregation of the Mission, with the Conferences, half of 
the second. When the author comes to speak of the actual 
work accomplished by the saint, he is careful to allow for the 
parallel work done by others. Not St. Vincent alone was 
occupied with the reform of the clergy; honourable place is 
given alongside him to Bérulle and Condren, Olier, St. John 
Eudes, and others. Not he alone was the servant of the 
poor; the index of names seems almost to make mention of 
everyone of note in a period notable for great, if for the 
most part unhappy, men and women. 

But throughout, without making any effort to claim it, 
Father Coste justifies the second title of his work when he 
calls St. Vincent Ze grand Saint du grand Siécle.1 Only at 
the end does he become enthusiastic for the saint whom he 
has learnt so well, and has so well described for others to 
study; and we cannot do better than conclude with his 
conclusion : 

“Perhaps no one has more fully set before the world the 
omnipotence and providence of God. He seems to create 
out of nothing. His foreseeing, energetic, universal charity 
combats every kind of misfortune, every kind of evil; it 
embraces at once soul and body, Church and society, the 
present and the future; it extends from infancy to old age, 
to infirmities and diseases, to hovels, to prisons, to the 
galleys; it makes no distinction between Catholic, heretic, 
and pagan. . . It might be said that he has reached the 
very bounds of charity, beyond which henceforth no man 
can go.” 

hi ALBAN GOODIER. 


* “Monsieur Vincent, le grand Saint du grand Siécle.”” By Pierre Coste. 
3 Vols, Illustrated. Paris: Desclée de Brouwer. Pp. 1,916. Price, 90,00 fr. 
1932. 
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HOW CATHOLIC GERMANY 
FIGHTS FOR ITS SCHOOLS 


OR a proper understanding of the Catholic Schools 
Bex as it presents itself in Germany it is necessary 


briefly to consider the nature of German schools in 
general and of the legislation affecting them. 

Although the laws at present in force do admit of private 
schools, these are so very few in comparison with the total 
that it is unnecessary to do much more than to emphasize this 
fewness and the fact that they correspond hardly at all with 
our English ideas of a private school. They are subjected to 
an amount of State interference which we would consider 
intolerable. 

The great bulk of the German schools are the State-run 
elementary schools (Volkschulen) and the secondary schools 
(Gymnasia) of various types. The Volkschulen have at 
present the vitally necessary element of Religion. They are 
in law not only “religious schools” where there is provision 
for religious teaching, but they are, to a very large extent, 
also denominational according to the needs of the town or 
district where they are situated.1_ Religion is taught as part 
of the curriculum by State-paid teachers to the surprisingly 
generous extent of four hours per week. The position of the 
Gymnasia or secondary schools is somewhat different. In law 
they are religious schools (i.e., Religion is officially taught 
in them), but they are not in law denominational. In practice 
they sometimes are denominational; for instance, in a town 
which is almost exclusively Catholic there will be only 
Catholics at the Gymnasium and so only one religion, the 
Catholic, is taught there. But most Gymmuasia are mixed 
schools (Simultanschulen) where children, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, are taught together in all subjects except religion, 
by teachers who may be Catholics or not. For religious in- 
struction they are separated into different classes and taught, 
—again by State-paid teachers who in the case of Catholics 
are priests,—to the extent of two hours per week. 

* Some elementary schools are attended by both Catholic and non-Catholic 


children who are separated only for religious instruction. But about 80 per cent 
of German children at present attend denominational elementary schools. 
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It can easily be seen that these Simultanschulen are not 
satisfactory from the Catholic point of view. They can have 
no Catholic atmosphere when an indefinite number of the 
pupils may be non-Catholics, and the non-Catholic teachers 
which they contain may do harm to the children’s Faith. 
The Volkschulen, on the other hand, are fairly satisfactory 
as they exist at present, but they are in grave danger from 
proposed new legislation concerning the conduct of schools. 

A serious difficulty arises both in elementary and secondary 
schools from the fact that there exist some parents who be- 
long to no Christian religion and who do not wish their 
children to receive any religious instruction whatever. These 
parents enjoy the right to have their children excused from 
attendance at the religious classes. The consequences of this 
will appear presently. 

The problems of German Catholics in these two types 
of school are therefore not identical. In the elementary 
schools they Aave denominational schools and want to keep 
them; in the secondary schools they have #o¢ denominational 
schools but desire to obtain them. The two problems are apt 
to be confused unless the differences in legislation are held in 
mind. But in treating of both it is necessary to emphasize 
the enormous part played by the State in school matters. 
The schools are not merely supervised by the State; they 
are actually organized, administered and run by the State 
in every possible way. They are as much a State institution 
as an English Post Office! The schoolmaster is a civil 
servant; he represents the State and not the parent. The 
writer must confess that only with great difficulty and as the 
result of much questioning in Germany did he come to a 
proper understanding of this point; and he is of the opinion 
that, even if Catholic Educationists in this country may be 
aware of it, the ordinary Catholic has no idea of the freedom 
from Government interference that his schools enjoy in com- 
parison with the state of affairs in Germany. 

The next point to notice about these schools is the nature 
of their administration. Its character was originally deter- 
mined, with slight variations, by the individual German States 
which retained very considerable power in regard to their 
own schools. In Catholic parts of the country, the interests 
of Catholics were fairly well safeguarded, but since the con- 
stitution of the Reich in 1919, the local authorities have 
become more subordinated to the Federal Government, which 
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is seeking, by means of new school laws, to put all the schools 
in Germany on the same footing. This is a serious outlook; 
it means that the schools in Catholic parts, previously ad- 
ministered by Catholic State authorities, are now to come 
under largely non-Catholic central direction from Berlin. 
And what this central direction will effect depends on which 
political party gets into power in the future. 

The Liberals and Socialists are fighting hard for this ex- 
treme centralization in order that by its authority they may 
abolish religious teaching from all schools. The Socialists 
have actually succeeded in obtaining something of the kind 
throughout Prussia, by setting up non-religious schools com- 
posed of those children whose parents (according to the right 
explained above) have caused their children, when in denomi- 
national schools, to be excused from attendance at religious 
instruction. These children were collected together into 
Sammelschulen and taught without any religion at all. The 
experiment was, however, not a success. The reason is that 
the “non-religious” parents are almost always ‘Communists! ; 
and these Sammelschulen soon degenerated of themselves 
into absolute Communist schools. 

The thinking element of the Socialist party has, in con- 
sequence, ceased to advocate non-religious Sammelschulen ; 
the aim is now to have Simultanschulen everywhere in place 
of denominational schools. These Simultanschulen are to be 
made as irreligious as possible by putting in both teachers and 
pupils who want no religion, and they will thus gradually 
assume the nature of non-religious schools, without consisting 
almost exclusively of Communist children. 

The Communists themselves (who want positively anti- 
religious teaching in schools) believe that this plan would 
fail. So they are advocating a policy of rote Zellenbildung, 
that is, the formation of ‘“‘Red” colonies. Anti-religious pro- 
paganda will be spread by putting in Communist teachers and 
children into all schools, so that the Christian children in 
every school will become infected with Communist doctrine. 
It is plain that the presence of Communist children in Catholic 
schools cannot fail to develop into a very great danger; and 
the present legislation offers no protection against it whatever. 

Of late there has appeared a new enemy of Catholicism,— 

* It is the policy of the Communist Party in Germany to force its adherents to 


give up their religion, and to sign a statement to this effect before a Government 
official, 
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“National Socialism.”” The adherents of this party wish to 
exclude any system other than their own; all children of 
whatever creed will be forced to attend “Nazi-schools” where 
they will be taught excessive Nationalism and nothing else. 
Religion will be cut out altogether. 

This then is a sketch of the forces acting against the de- 
nominational schools. And who is defending them? Both 
Catholics and Protestants,—but the burden of defence falls 
on the Catholics. For they are all united and know precisely 
what they want, namely, schools in which Catholic children 
can be educated by Catholic teachers in a Catholic atmosphere 
in accordance with the fundamental principles of the Catholic 
Faith. The Protestants have no strong unity; each sect 
wants something different and all are demanding too little; 
they show no consistency in facing up to the consequences of 
their demands, although lately they show signs of realizing 
the gravity of the danger and are getting anxious. But Pro- 
testants are disunited politically as well as religiously; and 
this is another reason why the Protestants are almost useless 
as allies of the Catholics. 

Any new law passed will have to be based on article 146 of 
the Weimar Constitution, as long as that Constitution remains 
in force. But so far there seems little hope of obtaining 
any unity of opinion about the article ; and German Catholics 
make it clear that they cannot agree even to discuss any new 
school law which does not safeguard the interests of their 
religion. By energetic vigilance and a united stand for their 
position they have at least prevented the passing of any bad 
law, for they consider that unless there is a fair chance of 
obtaining something quite satisfactory, it is far better to 
press for the continuance of the present reasonably tolerable 
conditions. 

The medium through which Catholics have so successfully 
defended their rights and through which they continue to 
make powerful representations for the redress of their wrongs, 
is known as the Xatholische Schulorganisation Deutschlands, 
It was founded some twenty years ago. Although the fierce 
“Kulturkampf” against the Catholic Church in Germany had 
somewhat abated by the beginning of the present century, 
yet Catholics had no reason to feel that their interests were 
safe. The strife concerning the elementary schools in Prussia 
in 1906 caused them to realize how precarious their position 
still was, and how weak was the resistance they could offer 
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to attacks against the schools. The need was felt for some 
protective organization whose duty it would be to watch over 
Catholic school interests, to foresee assaults and prepare 
against them, to advise in difficulties, to take action against 
aggression, and, in short, to manifest clearly and forcibly the 
mind of German Catholics with respect to the education of 
their children. 

It was not until 1911 that such an organization came into 
being; but the preparations for its foundation had been long 
and careful, and when it did appear, under the leadership 
of Dr. Wilhelm Marx (subsequently Reichs-Chancellor) it 
had the support of all those who were directly concerned with 
the running of the schools. The period of its greatest de- 
velopment has been since 1918, when the fine work it did 
on behalf of the Catholic schools during the Revolution 
proved that it was of very real value. 

The slogan of the Organization is ‘““From God,—to God,” 
which embodies the conviction of parents, teachers and priests 
that children have been committed to their care as a most 
precious charge; that a Catholic upbringing both in home and 
school is the inalienable right of every Catholic child. This 
is the spirit which animates the whole concern. Its aim is not 
limited to mere defence; it seeks to extend and to perfect 
existing Catholic schools in every detail, to obtain new 
Catholic secondary schools, and to influence the whole 
sphere of Catholic Education in such a way as to foster and 
deepen the love and practice of the Catholic Faith. 

The policy pursued in its formation is to embrace al/ those 
who are concerned in the child’s education; that is, not only 
the schoolmasters, but also parents and priests. From 
the basic units of the school and parish committees are built 
up town, district, and diocesan committees; and finally the 
Reich committee, each with its own special function and 
sphere of action. There are corresponding ‘“‘Parent-Councils” 
working in harmony with the committees of teachers and of 
priests, and all are kept constantly in touch with one another 
by information from headquarters in Diisseldorf, Reichs- 
strasse 20. 

A visit to this Central Office is an experience one is not 
likely to forget. The first impression is that of efficiency: 
telephones, typewriters, duplicators, filing cabinets,—all the 
appurtenances of “big business” are here. Anything which 
in any way touches the field of Catholic education is dealt 
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with on a scale which has to be seen in order to be appreci- 
ated; questions of pedagogy, school law, politics, adminis- 
tration—even Theology and Canon Law,—nothing comes 
amiss, for there is machinery to handle it. The library, 
relating to Education in all its aspects, possesses more 
than fourteen thousand volumes; there are comprehensive 
archives; there is a reading-room with the current numbers 
of some four hundred journals, the contents of which are 
classified and typed out every week. There is even a Hostel 
(run by Nuns) attached to the Central Office where anyone 
coming to work in the reading-room or library may obtain 
meals and, if he so desires, a bed for the night. 

The Organization publishes its own Journals for special 
purposes. Schule und Erziehung appears four times a year; 
each number contains from eighty to a hundred quarto pages 
of authoritative articles, written by experts, on Catholic peda- 
gogy, points of law affecting schools, reviews of textbooks and 
so on. Its avowed object is to “build up the practice of 
Catholic Education on a sound scientific basis.”" Another 
technical journal is the Xatholische Privatschule, whereby 
some seven hundred private schools are kept in touch with 
all matters concerning their conduct. And there is a small 
publication called the Fahrerbrief which informs the leaders 
of the movement throughout the country as to what is being 
done about particular difficulties that have arisen, and what 
are the problems to be faced in individual districts and pro- 
vinces. Thus all are regularly kept abreast of developments. 

Of non-technical journals there are two: one for parents 
and one for children. LZilternhaus, Schule und Kirche appears 
monthly, is very well printed on good paper, and is beautifully 
illustrated with half-tone photographs, sketches, etchings and 
woodcuts. The articles are varied and always interesting. 
This paper is remarkably successful and exerts a wide in- 
fluence, for it has more than a hundred thousand subscribers 
distributed over the whole of Germany. The children’s paper 
Frohmut, is a most attractive little affair of a few pages only, 
appearing fortnightly. It also has excellent pictures, mostly 
artistic photographs, of things which are of interest to 
youngsters. 

Certain other of the activities of Headquarters cannot be 
passed over here. More than thirty thousand enquiries 
come in during the course of a year,—that is, something 
approaching a hundred per day. Questions on school law, 
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school policy and school administration pour in from all parts 
of the country. For though many difficulties can be settled 
in the places where they arise, it is recognized that the best 
information and legal advice is obtainable at the Central 
Office, and that action taken from there is most likely to be 
effective, particularly in cases involving dealings with the 
German Government. The Diisseldorf Central Office has con- 
siderable weight with the Government, which is forced to 
give heed to its representations; for it is known to have 
behind it the full support of the Catholic Hierarchy and Laity 
in all school matters, and to exert a directive influence in a 
very decisive manner over the conduct of all the Catholic 
schools in Germany. 

Finally the Diisseldorf Office undertakes what may be des- 
cribed as pedagogical research; it compiles and publishes 
statistics on methods and results; it sends out guestionnaires 
and makes suggestions from the conclusions drawn. For 
example, a guestionnaire concerning religious instruction was 
sent out to a great number of pupils just about to leave school 
seeking their opinions on the course of instruction they had 
received. The answers given were very illuminating, and 
their collation and publication must be of incalculable value 
to those who have the responsible task of imparting religious 
instruction. ; 

Lack of space forbids any discussion of yet other types of 
work undertaken, but it may be said that the Xatholische 
Schulorganisation Deutschlands works over the whole field 
of Catholic education in all its details and from every point 
of view. It influences, directs, and co-ordinates the efforts 
of all those labouring in this field; it serves, it protects, it 
Stimulates, and it leads. Its work compels admiration not 
only because of its high Catholic aims and ideals, but also 
on account of the wideness of its scope and the amazing 
thoroughness of its methods. It is at once a credit to the 
spirit of German Catholicism and an achievement of the 
German flair for organization. We have nothing so powerful 
or so comprehensive in England, and it is fortunate for us 
that our need of it is not so great. Our schools, however, have 
their own difficulties and dangers, and it may well be very 
profitable for us English Catholics to examine what our 
brethren of the Faith in Germany have accomplished, so 
that, in case of necessity, we may both learn from their 
experience and be encouraged by their example. 

CLIFFORD HOWELL. 
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Britain at the time of its Twelfth Congress last Nov- 
ember was 5,400. At the General Election in 1931 
the Party put forward 25 candidates. All were heavily de- 
feated and all except five forfeited their deposits. The total of 
votes cast for Communist candidates was 75,000; the total for 
all parties was 21,704,000, so that the Communists got about 
35 votes in each ten thousand. It is apparent that in numbers 
the Communists of this country are almost negligible. Yet 
other things count as well as numbers. The Communists may 
have other assets that make them formidable: wealth, ability, 
energy, education, organization, the occupation of strategic 
positions in the Labour movement, etc. This survey is con- 
fined strictly to Great Britain; nothing is implied about con- 
ditions in other countries. Mr. Harry Pollitt is the most 
popular leader of the Communists in Britain. One of the 
features of the movement, and its fundamental weakness, is 
that the native leaders are allowed to be no more than spokes- 
men for a bureaucracy in Moscow. Yet for the point on 
which we will quote him Mr. Pollitt’s authority is sufficient 
to make him a reliable witness. In his speech to the Com- 
munist Congress he lamented the fewness of Communists less 
than their isolation from organized working-class life. They 
are sternly excommunicated from the Labour Party and they 
are practically outside the trade unions and even outside the 
factories. They are pariahs, cut off from all the main means 
of influencing the organized working-class movement. There 
are only four trade unions in which the Communists have 
over a hundred members, and these are unions which count 
their members by the hundred thousand, the unions of miners, 
railwaymen, transport and general workers, and engineers. 
Except for a very small nucleus of stalwarts the Communist 
Party has nothing but a floating membership of unemployed. 
“Since January this year,” said Mr. Pollitt last November, 
“‘2,500 new members have joined, 2,000 have left our party. 
Most of the new members who joined are unemployed, most 
of the members who left are unemployed.” He added that 
of the total membership of the party 60 per cent. were 
unemployed. 


[os membership of the Communist Party of Great 
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To all appearances the Communists are not well provided 
with funds. They publish the Daily Worker, a propaganda 
sheet, not a newspaper, but there are few places where it is on 
sale. The movement has quite a number of publications, the 
most unconventional being 36 “factory papers” with a weekly 
circulation of 12,000. All the publications, I imagine, are 
produced at a loss, which is evidence that subsidies come from 
somewhere, but they cannot amount to very much. The 
Daily Worker will lavish any amount of space on efforts 
to raise a fund of a few pounds, made up of donations of 
shillings and pence. During the last general election cam- 
paign on a very cold night after 11 p.m., I saw Mr. Saklatvala 
go round the crowd with his own hat collecting coppers after 
he had made a long speech at a street corner. The one or two 
professional Communist leaders I have known personally have 
lived in very cheap lodgings although they were among the 
most prominent men in the movement. No doubt money 
comes from Moscow, but I do not think Moscow is very lavish 
nowadays: past investments in the fomenting of revolution 
in Britain have yielded such disappointing results! 

If the British Communists had the most brilliant leaders 
and most perfect organization in the world they could not help 
being put out of step by the prolonged and repeated intervals 
between activity which all their most prominent leaders spend 
in prison. It is not the fault of the police authorities if the 
Communist organization in this country is not shattered by 
unceasing raids and arrests. My own impression, based on 
personal observations, is that the Communist movement is 
poorly organized, except perhaps on the publishing side, and it 
is wretchedly short of leaders. Enthusiasts will go round with 
chalk and write on the roads their announcements of forth- 
coming meetings, nearly always open-air, but it not in- 
frequently happens that the speaker fails to turn up, in which 
case there is an invitation to volunteers to take the platform, 
usually an empty sugar box. For ability (of a sort), educa- 
tion (of a sort), and certainly for activity, the Communists 
must be awarded points. They are adepts at a certain tech- 
nique of propaganda. They have a certain viewpoint towards 
world affairs and a characteristic vocabulary for expressing it. 
They would say themselves that what they have is a philo- 
sophy of society which enables them to interpret the march of 
events and to predict the inevitable outcome, which is the 
grand crash of capitalism and the inauguration of socialism. 
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The philosophy is none other than Marxism. To half-baked 
minds its generalizations are fascinating, and to minds wholly 
unsophisticated there is vast impressiveness in the big words 
and supreme dogmatism. Marxism is admirably adapted to 
propaganda purposes. Its exponents, by all using the same 
peculiar terminology, have the air of pursuing a consistent 
line of policy and at the same time having something new 
and original to expound. Many minds are attracted by the 
very incomprehensibility of Marxism. 

The ostracism of Communists by the organized Labour 
Movement is a factor of tremendous importance, little ap- 
preciated by outsiders. By the organized Labour Movement 
I mean particularly the Labour Party and the trade unions. 
The Labour Movement offers careers to talent among the 
working class, to talent for oratory, leadership, organization, 
administration and negotiation. Innumerable positions of 
profit and prestige are open. There are candidatures for 
election to local governing bodies and Parliament, delegacies 
to conferences, membership of committees, local, regional and 
national, secretaryships and other executive posts, and among 
the miners there are the coveted appointments as checkweigh- 
men. A member of the Communist Party, being excluded 
from the Labour Party, is excluded from sharing in the loaves 
and fishes of the bigger movement. Capable and ambitious 
workers, therefore, think more than once before throwing in 
their lot with the pariahs. 

Communism in itself is not in the least new. It is the old 
Marxian Socialism. However, there are two new factors 
which give Communism a present importance. One is the vic- 
tory of Communism in Russia and the consequent subsidies 
and other support that come from Moscow to Britain. To the 
Propaganda at Moscow, Britain is a benighted missionary 
country where Communist enterprise cannot pay its own way. 
Yet it may be its dependence on support from Moscow that 
paralyses the movement in this country. It is natural for 
Marxians to be dogmatic and it is traditional for Russians 
when ruling to be despotic. No bureaucracy could be more 
stupidly dictatorial than the G.H.Q. of the Third Interna- 
tional. The Communist Party in this country is continually 
losing men and women of ability who cannot stand the 
boasted “iron discipline” that the foreign paymasters impose 
on their minions in a country that they fail to understand. I 
think that as long as the revolutionaries in this country look 
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for their orders to Moscow we can all sleep peacefully in 
our beds. 

The other new factor bearing upon the importance of Com- 
munism in Britain is unemployment. Here is the one thing 
that makes the Communist Party of Great Britain a danger 
to be guarded against. The words in the opening paragraph 
of “Caritate Christi Compulsi” are apposite: “Distress has in- 
creased, the number of the unemployed has grown in prac- 
tically all parts, and subversive elements are making use of 
the fact for their propaganda; hence public order is 
threatened more and more and the peril of terrorism and 
anarchy hangs over society ever more ominously.” 

I wonder how many readers of THE MONTH, resident in 
London, have used their opportunities of seeing an unem- 
ployed demonstration, in the form, say, of a deputation to the 
County Hall. The sensational press does not usually report 
these marches, though they are full of sensation. A proces- 
sion comes from Blackfriars along the Embankment and 
crosses Westminster Bridge. An hour or so before the pro- 
cession arrives passengers on buses and trams crossing the 
bridge may notice the number of loungers near the County 
Hall and the police standing by the front gates. The east 
side of the County Hall runs down a dark and slummy street. 
In the shadow of the wall scores of police stand waiting and 
watching. Across the street stand poorly-clothed, ill-fed 
civilians, men, women and children, including infants in 
arms, whose homes are in neighbouring streets. For the 
most part they stand silently, idly waiting to see what will 
happen. Sometimes there is talking, a stranger may overhear 
their talk and he can easily induce them to talk if his dress 
and speech do not mark him as very different from them- 
selves. I was going to attempt to tell what a listening 
stranger would learn, but that would depend more on the 
listener than the speakers. One listener would be frightened 
by what he heard, another disgusted, and a third filled with 
pity. I come away from those crowds always with the feeling 
that they are typical, authentic people of England. They 
are just like the majority of the inhabitants of this country, 
or at least, the majority of the wage-earners. They have 
never much more than a week’s wage between themselves 
and hunger, they never know from one week to another how 
long their job is going to last, they all live in bedrooms. In 
this last respect Lambeth is rather worse than the rest of the 
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country, for in this neighbourhood the rent of two or three 
rooms in a slummy street is as much as an unskilled worker's 
wage. The staple diet of most of them, even when employed, 
is bread and margarine through the week with a roast of 
frozen meat on Sundays. 

These people regard the police across the street as a foreign 
force, employed by a Government which exists to protect 
property, and property is something possessed not by “the 
likes of us,”’ but by distant, favoured and exceptional people. 
In the crowd there are individuals who declaim against things 
as they are, and the crowd regards them amicably as 
‘“‘Bolshies,” but the crowd itself is not in revolt. It takes 
life as it finds it. Its sympathies are with the unemployed 
against the police, or against the authorities who control the 
police, but there is little if any rancour. As for the procession 
it is really an astounding sight for eyes that have not seen one 
before. First come many police on horseback, then many 
more police marching afoot in serried ranks, then the unem- 
ployed, girls, boys, men, women. At each side of every row 
in the procession are police and at the rear of the procession 
come more forces of police, mounted and foot. The proces- 
sion is encased with police. An innocent onlooker might 
think the police were acting as a guard of honour. But the 
onlookers would notice that the processionists are not carrying 
banners in the ordinary way. The banners are pieces of 
cloth without poles and are held at the corners, each banner 
by two processionists. The reason is that the police do not 
allow them to carry any sticks or anything that might be used 
as weapons. With so many police the onlooker would think the 
authorities were taking precaution against revolution, but the 
same sort of thing is taking place every week. The cost to 
the taxpayer must be appalling. 

The Communists do the horse work of getting up these 
demonstrations, but without converting the demonstrators to 
Communism. It is next to impossible to convert the English 
masses to anything. Communist proselytizers do not succeed 
in doing quickly what Catholics find can only be done with 
geological slowness. A bloody revolution is conceivable in 
England, a majority for a revolutionary party at a general 
election is possible, but a conversion of the mind of England 
to Marxian ideology is too much of a miracle to be worth 
thinking about. The facts of the real strength, or rather 
the real weakness of the Communist movement in this country 
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must be soberly weighed if we Catholics are to embark with 
wisdom on an anti-Communist crusade. I emphasize that I 
am speaking only of this country, and, of course, there should 
be no reserve about responding to the call the Holy Father 
has given us to combat constructively such evils as, he tells 
us, help to spread Communism, like “the accumulation of the 
wealth of nations in the hands of a small group of indi- 
viduals." A merely negative campaign against Communism 
might do harm. It would advertise Communists, arouse 
interest in them, and probably turn sympathy towards them. 
There are not many Communists; they are not easy to find, 
and when found the British specimens are hardly recognizable 
from the current description. Often their Communism means 
nothing more than that they think the Labour Party is far 
too slow. There is a tendency in some quarters to identify 
the Communist with the anti-God fanatic and to prove the 
identity by quoting London newspapers and sundry documents 
issued by the Third International. Doubtless, by all the laws 
of logic, the British Communist ought to be as anti-God as 
the zealots of Moscow. Butheseldom isso. Onthe contrary 
he is distressingly apathetic about religion and his absorption 
is in politics and economics, mostly the politics and economics 
of the means test. Zhe Times has reported that the Militant 
Atheists are going to hold a conference at Easter and this 
conference is expected to do something to give a start to 
the long-heralded anti-God campaign in this country. I 
happen to know the most prominent of the Militant Atheists 
among the British Communists. He has various jobs in con- 
nexion with the Communist movement but he would love to 
have a real Militant Atheist campaign running with proper 
financial support, for it would mean more lecture fees for him. 
Before the war he orated nightly in a public square in Leeds 
and he depended for his livelihood on the collections he made 
at his meetings. He was a professional secularist, pure and 
simple, and at that time showed no interest in Communism or 
Socialism. There was jealousy between Socialist and secu- 
larist speakers in the square as they were rivals for the 
attention of the crowd. The secularist was contemptuously 
called a “Bible-smasher” by the Socialist, he was doing some- 
thing of no economic benefit to the working class! I imagine 
that the only reason why this individual is now hiring his 
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talents to the Communist Party is that there is no market 
among working-class audiences for secularist lecturers and no 
political party except the Communist will employ him. 

The anti-God campaign in England has not waited to be 
started by the Communists; it has long been raging and has 
gained many vital positions in this country. Some foreign 
peoples appear to be very different temperamentally from the 
British. These foreigners are not content with ignoring God 
on earth; they would crazily assault Him in His Heaven. 
The more practical British will leave God alone if His Will 
does not oppose their desires. In England we have Divorce 
Societies and Birth-Control Societies under the most fashion- 
able auspices. Our Government will refrain from provocative 
legislation but a circular from the Ministry of Health will 
make it a matter of local option for public medical officers at 
public clinics to give contraceptive advice. We do not 
countenance married couples divorcing themselves by a mere 
act of registration in this country, as they do in Russia, but 
the President of the Divorce Division of the High Court of 
Justice is complimented by the press for the celerity with 
which he clears off batches of “undefended” cases at the rate 
of one in three minutes. We have untiring propagandists 
against God and the Moral Law in this country, but the 
most conspicuous, Mr. Bertrand Russell, e.g., and his wife, 
are not members of the Communist Party. A _ gentle- 
man just deceased, described by the newspapers as “Brad- 
laugh’s successor” and lauded for his fearless championship 
of “freedom of thought,” the late Right Hon. J. M. 
Robertson, had no connexion with the Communists. Nor 
do I think that Mr. J. Middleton Murry belongs to that party, 
although he has written a book on the “Necessity of Com- 
munism,” in which he identifies the true Communist with 
the Militant Atheist, a réle occupied by himself. The Bishop 
of Birmingham is not a Communist, though he attacks the 
most sacred article of Catholic Faith with just that blas- 
phemous offensiveness that the Moscow atheists use against 
all religions. I keep my eye on the “advanced” press gener- 
ally, and I do not find that the Communist publications are 
more anti-religious than the Socialist publications. The 
Socialist Review and the Socialist Standard,—to name two 
non-Communist papers, contain quite as much matter ob- 
jectionable to a Catholic as do the Daily Worker and the 
Labour Monthly, which are Communist. 
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When there is so much anti-God campaigning in progress, 
it would cause a bad impression if we Catholics expended 
too much of our powder and shot on the miserable economic 
Communists who already have all the press lords and all the 
police against them. Colour would be lent to the suggeston 
that our real opposition to the Communists is merely on 
political and social grounds and that religion is only a cloak. 
Of course, we must be opposed to the Communists on political 
and social grounds, even if they never contemplated any anti- 
God campaign, but let us be very careful to keep the issues 
clear. We might very easily play the very game that suits 
the enemy, for they want to identify the Church with the 
forces of what they call Capitalism. “The holy Cross of Our 
Lord, symbol of humility and poverty, is joined together with 
the symbols of modern craving for domination, as though 
Religion were allied with those dark powers which produce 
such evils among men.”"! The warning regarding this tactic 
comes to us from the Pope himself. 

I must guard myself against appearing to recommend 
simply that Communism should be left alone. There is no 
space in this article to put forward fully a positive policy but 
I will say that in localities where Communists are aggressive 
against Catholics they should be fought as hard as we can 
fight. These localities do not appear to be numerous. I get 
many invitations to write and speak against Communists, but 
not when Communists are likely to be among the readers and 
audiences. It seems to be thought that we should address 
to middle-class readers and middle-class audiences our anti- 
Communist arguments. I have found that priests in closer 
touch with the problem are more circumspect. Battersea is 
supposed to be a hotbed of Communism, and a priest, who 
has spent a long lifetime in parish work there, said to me 
when I discussed the question of an anti-Communist cam- 
paign among Catholics: “You have to be reserved in speaking 
of Communism here, just .as you don’t want to be always 
speaking of the holy virtue to boys.”’ Many readers will be old 
enough to remember that the Church in England was once very 
much troubled by apostasies occasioned by Socialism. There 
was naturally a good deal of vigorous “anti-Socialism” among 
Catholics in consequence. But when Father Plater engaged 
on his great social apostolate, he adopted other tactics than 
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frontal attacks on Socialism, even of the irreligious kind, and 
his tactics were justified by his success. The strength of Com- 
munism lies in the evils of Capitalism, whereas the atheistic 
Bolshevist finds his chief intellectual support amongst the 
educated scorners of Christian faith and morality. 

H. SOMERVILLE. 





Resurrection 
A HIGHLAND BURIAL PLACE 
I 


HEN all the dead rise up to greet their King, 
Perchance blood-ties may still claim courtesy, 
And souls loyal to the clan, the clan may bring, 
To bind in sheaves at that great harvestry. 
Far from the lowland tilth and clamorous town, 
Keeps each ancestral home its resting place ; 
Invisible banners to the winds are thrown, 
And ghostly pipes still hymn the heroic race : 
How fitly here o’ertower the solemn mountains 
Where purple heath-bells toll to sombre skies, 
And rushing burns from heather-hidden fountains, 
Fill their repose with wonted melodies ! 
Gathered in peace the sleeping clansmen lie, 
Till an eternal dawn lights a new sky. 


II 


Souls of a restless race, in what strange lands 
Wander ye now? Nay, the familiar shore 
Still holds your love : and in omnipotent hands 
Your life reposes, safe for evermore. 

Round craggy hill-tops are your voices heard? 
And makes the waterfall your name its song? 
Speak you to us in breeze or cries of bird? 
Hide you amid the shining blue-bell throng? 
These trysting places you must surely haunt. 
But your poor human dust left here alone, 
Unstirred, untenanted—’tis no mere vaunt, 
You will come back and make once more your own. 
Yea, as upon some sun-dried silent burn 
Descends the silver rain, you will return. 


ROMUALD ALEXANDER, O.S.B- 

















“DOWN THE ISLANDS” 


“6 WOOSH—Kerplonk—Boom !’’ The high hills of 

S Carrera and Cronstadt echoed the uproar, as a great 

ray smacked the water after leaping high into the 

air. That leap is not all due to high spirits. It serves as well 

to shake off parasites. To a near-by boat its effects may be 

literally upsetting, the ‘‘displacement’’ of a fish as large as 
the boat itself being considerable and far-reaching. 

James Mackintosh and I were spending a long week-end 
“down the islands’’ in the Gulf of Paria, between the island 
of Trinidad and the Venezuelan coast. The prison Governor 
was an old friend of mine and had made over to me the full 
use of his house during his temporary absence. 

Carrera, the prison island, must at one time have been very 
beautiful, though now that beauty has been somewhat 
dimmed by the uses to which the island has been put. Once 
it was clothed, as its neighbour, Cronstadt, is clothed, in 
tropical trees and bush from base to summit. Now the top 
is crowned by the prison buildings, drill-yard and offices. A 
little below these, and in a fairly isolated position, is the 
Governor’s house. These buildings are all approached by 
flights of stone steps and a long terrace. 

Along the shore a broad walk has been constructed about 
half-way round the island, the rest being in its natural state 
of rocks and bush and wild century-plants growing to the 
water’s edge. Part of the island is worked as a quarry. The 
slopes not so used are planted with agaves for the making of 
sisal hemp. There are also plantations of banana and plan- 
tain and ‘‘ground provisions,’’ as root crops are called. 

The deputy-Governor being fully occupied, our guide for 
the first day was a highly intelligent negro warder. This 
being our first West Indian trip, we asked him to show and 
explain to us first the various ‘‘ground provisions.’’ He was 
most willing. Fetching a cutlass he scraped away the soil 
and showed us fine samples of tannias, yams, eddoes, sweet 
potatoes, kush-kush and sweet and bitter cassava. 

“If you want good ground provisions you plant in de full 
moon, yais! See dat sweet an’ bitter cussada (cassava) ? 
When de plant done bear you keep de stick and you bury it 
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till de firs’ full moon of de rainy season. Den you dig him 
up and chop him into pieces a foot long and plant dem slant- 
ing in de grun’. De new plant come out of one of de notches 
in de piece of stick and when he grow big he have root so big 
as my arm. He good to eat boiled, yais, with salt fish and 
sweet oil.’’ Here the black fellow kissed the tips of his 
fingers to the wonderful vision of these dainties. 

“‘De bitter cussada he give plenty trouble—de juice too 
bad, yais! Poison! You has to grate him up and strain 
away de juice and wash de farine. Den you makes cakes of 
it and roasts it.”’ 

In that climate, however, the water interested us more than 
the land. Bathing was in order, but to get a long swim, we 
had to exercise some care, the sea abounding in big fish. 
Shark, grouper, barracouda, ray and other giant fish make 
their home in these waters. In view of this fact and of our 
desire to swim out some distance, the deputy-Governor kindly 
detailed a prison boat’s crew for practice. We took our seats 
in the stern of a six-oar boat in charge of a black warder in 
khaki drill uniform. We found this officer as civil and oblig- 
ing as our guide had been. He had served in the Army 
during the Great War, being stationed in Egypt. We noticed 
that the crew, evidently privileged, were allowed to talk in 
undertones. They were clothed in shirts and trousers made 
from flour bags, the labelling of which still showed faintly in 
red and blue letters. Each had his number and the words 
**Boat No. 1’’ on the front of the shirt. Their caps were 
round and of red or yellow felt. They rowed with a well- 
timed stroke and, about fifty yards out, they stopped at the 
warder’s word for us to enter the water. 

The objective of our swim was Cronstadt, about three-quar- 
ters of a mile distant. The tide ran very strongly between 
the islands. We had been warned that big fish abounded in 
this particular section of water. 

The warder gave the word and the oarsmen, with measured 
strokes, kept pace with us as we swam in the lee of the boat. 
Suddenly an oar missed the stroke and scooped the water 
dangerously near Mackintosh’s head. The warder barked 
out an angry reproof, but the prisoner answered: ‘‘Portu- 
gee man-o’-war, sah, near de buckra’s head!’’ Sure enough 
there floated past us what looked like a moulded table jelly 
with filaments attached. The fellow had saved my friend 
from a painful sting. 
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The course was a tiring one and close to Cronstadt we 
gave up and entered the boat. Remembering a warning 
given to us by the deputy-Governor about the strength of the 
sun on the water and its painful consequences, we put on linen 
coats and topees. 

Once back at the beach at Carrera we indulged for an hour 
or so in surf-bathing, giving good entertainment to a couple 
of warders fishing from the rocks. We were both in deep 
water about twenty yards from the shore when one of the 
men put his hand to his mouth and yelled: ‘‘Come in, sirs, 
come in, an’ don’ look behind you !’’ 

Guessing the cause, we splashed and dashed and reached 
the rocks without mishap. Two pairs of willing hands pulled 
us up to land. The warder explained the shout. He was 
evidently bursting with importance at giving a helping hand 
to two of the Governor’s friends. 

“I done see de shark, sir! The fin was showin’, she jus’ 
prospectin’ so I say nuttn. Den de fin disappear, she mean 
business. Den I bawls!’’ 

We asked them both to come up to the house and they 
followed us, looking mighty pleased. Here we stood them a 
rum apiece and tipped them. 

‘‘When are you going ashore to spend that ?’’ Mackintosh 
asked one of them. 

“To-morrow, please God !’’ was the fervent reply. 

For fishing the Governor had put at our disposal a small 
motor launch which we were quite capable of managing our- 
selves. Early next morning, having breakfasted at 6 a.m., 
we were idly watching a huge turtle swim lazily by just below 
the surface, when our friend of the shark episode came up, 
saluted and pointed excitedly at the narrow strip of sea. 

“De boat ready now, sirs. I see a shoal o’ cavallé pass 
presently [just now]. He goin’ towards Gasparee, yais! 
You follow him in de boat, you hear him dam quick.”’ 

Wondering a little at this information, we set out for Gas- 
paree Island beyond Cronstadt. Gasparee is a large and very 
much indented island with houses built on each little bay. 
These are rented as holiday houses by residents of Port of 
Spain and other places in Trinidad, and are much in demand. 
As we ran gently past the shore we saw a commotion in the 
water at the mouth of one of the bays. Drawing near, we 
Stopped the engine and then we understood why we should 
“hear’”’ the shoal. The air was full of the sound of water 
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beaten and churned into foam by myriads of swiftly moving 
fish, who smacked the water with their tails as they fed 
greedily near the surface. On looking closely into the water 
we saw that it was dark with innumerable small fish the size 
of sardines. On these the cavallé were feeding. More interest- 
ing still, among the devouring cavallé sharks were darting 
to and fro snapping up fish absorbed in their own hunting. 
The tops of their fins showed clearly above the boiling mass. 
The noise near the shoal was deafening, like that of a water- 
fall. 

Sport was out of the question, so we sat and watched. Other 
boats came from neighbouring bays, the negroes lustily 
shouting ‘‘Carang ka bat’’ (the cavallé are beating)! Two 
men in a dinghy rowed right in and began pulling out cavallé 
with boathooks. Suddenly the noise ceased, the water 
quietened. The shoal had ceased feeding and had streaked 
away towards Chacachacare, the leper colony. The ensuing 
silence, broken only by voices from the surrounding craft, 
was uncanny after the turmoil that had filled our ears. 

Starting up the engine, Mackintosh threw out a trolling 
line and we ran across to Monos (the Monkey Island) and up 
the first Bocas, a narrow strait between Monos and the main- 
land of Trinidad. Where this strait debouches into the 
Atlantic is a huge rock, right in the fairway, called ‘‘Dent 
Ma Tetron’’ (Mother Tetron’s tooth). We were nearing this 
rock when Mackintosh let out a yell and held up a hand drip- 
ping with blood. While his attention had been wandering 
in the direction of the scenery around us, a fish had taken his 
bait and had whipped the brass wire of the trolling tackle 
through his hand, cutting it open in an instant. Shutting 
off the engine, I wound his line round a projecting piece of 
iron, tore up a handkerchief and bound up his wound. I 
then hauled in the prize, a fine king fish of about nine pounds 
weight. 

That afternoon I went out in a dinghy with one black boat- 
man. He rowed me out towards the open water of the Gulf. 
My tackle was a greenheart rod and silk line with a strong 
brass wire cast and a spoon bait. About a mile from the island 
I began to fish. The boatman, George, was a most intelligent 
fellow and understood some of the ways of big fish. It was 
not long before my line was engaged. George gave a howl 
of joy as the reel suddenly shrieked. Braking as best I could 
and as much as I dared, I let the fish tow us, which he oblig- 
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ingly did, past Carrera again. Off the shores of Little Gas- 
paree, uninhabited and noted for scorpions, the line slackened. 
Thankfully I began to reel in with what speed I could, my 
wrists trembling with fatigue and excitement. Evidently our 
prize was resting for a while after his headlong dash. 

Having reeled in till I could feel his weight again, I was 
now treated to a series of short rushes and jerks, which 
George parried by clever boat-handling. The concentration 
demanded by the line, now slack now taut, occupied the whole 
of my attention, and it was due in the main to George’s fine 
co-operation that my quarry came at last to the surface, its 
strength exhausted. 

George peered over the side. ‘‘Grouper!’’ he said, and 
got busy with ropes. Having secured the grouper to the boat 
he stepped a mast and set a sail. We drowned the big fish 
as we skimmed back to Carrera, myself in a state of collapse 
and George glad enough to exchange oars for tiller. We did 
not draw alongside the landing-stage but went straight to a 
jetty where lighters loaded. Here was a weighing-machine. 
The grouper weighed two hundred and ten pounds and 
measured six feet eight inches in length. 

That night, to our regret, we left Carrera, stark, lonely, 
once beautiful, for the heat, noise and smells of Port of Spain. 
The little steamer that serves the islands slid gently to the 
quayside. Though it was barely ten o’clock the city was al- 
most deserted. The moon being full, no street lamps had 
been lit. We stood for a few minutes in Marine Square. The 
Catholic Cathedral looked almost beautiful in the strong 
white glare. On the grass under the trees, lay the muffled 
forms of East Indian coolies, their goats chewing the cud 
placidly beside them. 

The night air brought forth strongly the varied odours of 
the warehouses, cocoa sharp and acrid, sugar sweet and 
heavy, salt fish, a stench past description. From the trees 
over our heads we heard the call of a goatsucker, like a mad- 
man’s laugh. The Square looked and sounded eerie. 

From the corner of Frederick Street came the comic relief. 
A mule stood there, refusing to budge. The tired driver, 
after beating it in vain, tried a bit of coaxing. He stroked 
and patted it, and said encouragingly—‘‘Aw, come, be a 


hoss !”’ 
WILLIAM KINMONT. 








MY SACRIFICE AND YOURS 


ROBABLY everyone, who has made a pilgrimage to 
Prrone from this country for any great festivity, has 

regretted that British pilgrims seem often less able than 
most others to sing the Church’s chant. The magnificent 
Roman Ze Deums seem not to be for us. This is the stranger 
because in Italy religious music had sunk to a very low level, 
as recent enactments have frankly reminded us. However, 
tradition had after all been strong: when the Italians do sing 
the great chants, with what volume and energy do they sing 
them! How much would one welcome the learning of, at 
least, the Gloria and the Credo by all Catholics, according to 
one authorized chant, so that the whole of St. Peter’s, or of 
the Piazza, should be able to re-echo with one great Catholic 
voice, albeit composed of many hundreds of thousands of 
individual voices! Indeed, how glad we should be if our 
pilgrimage-Masses could be sung throughout by the whole 
group, instead of by some small choir whose music is in- 
audible half-way across the nave of those enormous Roman 
churches—and, even in a small church, might not be what the 
Popes have asked for or enjoined! 

That our Liturgy should be co-operative, is the authentic 
Catholic tradition. St. Paul did not much care for isolated 
worship as illustrated by the gift of “speaking with tongues” ; 
#.e., when one person gave voice and no one else knew what he 
was talking about: nor always he himself.! At best, said St. 
Paul, “my spirit prayeth, but my understanding remaineth 
unfruitful. . . I will pray with the understanding, sing with 
the understanding. . . I had rather speak five words with 
my understanding. . . Be not children in understanding, but 
in understanding be men. . .”” Read I Corinthians xiv! He 
even says that someone coming in from outside might think 
the worshippers had gone off their heads. 

Certainly, in the Early Church the Christians took a very 
active part in worship, much as they constantly interrupted 
sermons with applause and so forth, as they sometimes do 
even to-day in France. Apparently there was wide scope 

‘ I heard that, once, in an Irvingite church. No one seemed in the least 


impressed while it was going on, nor even when the “prophecy” was im- 
terpreted. 
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for extemporizing even on the part of the priest, who con- 
tinued his cries for mercy, for example, so long as the people 
seemed inclined to respond, or till he wanted to pass to some- 
thing else. The Deacon when blessing the Paschal Candle 
not only improvised, as it seems to have been his great annual 
chance for letting himself go, and he packed in all the erudi- 
tion he knew, but still almost embarrassingly asks the Lord 
that “this building may re-echo with the loud voices of the 
People”; and at Candlemas the priest says that the Faithful 
are anxious to carry the candles in their hands “and to praise 
Thee by singing.”” The General Rubrics at the beginning of 
the Missal say (xvi.): “Now the Priest must especially 
(maxime) take care that what is to be said aloud should be 
uttered clearly and suitably, not too fast, lest he should be 
unable to understand what he is saying, nor too slowly, lest 
he should weary the listeners, nor so softly as to be inaudible 
to the congregation, but with an intermediate and serious 
voice so as to stir devotion and be adapted to the listeners so 
that they should understand what is being said.’’ Several 
times, the Ritus Servandus insists that his voice must be in- 
telligible. Though the Missal does not here insist on the 
active participation of the Faithful, it does upon the import- 
ance of their understanding the words that are being used. 
It does not contemplate their using perfectly independent 
prayers, each out of his own pet Prayer Book. And the Ritus 
Servandus (III. 9310: IV. 2; VII. 7) does definitely say 
that the Server and those present (qui intersunt) are to 
“answer” (even though the Pope be present), and that, if 
the Server or those present do not do so, the Priest says the 
whole nine-fold Xyrie himself; and that the Orate is to be 
answered by the Server or those standing around. This last 
reference satisfies us that, by ‘those present,” the Ritus does 
not mean those only who are what we call “‘on the altar,” #.e., 
within the Sanctuary. 

But Pius X. and Pius XI. have made very clear their wish 
that the Faithful should actively participate in the Liturgy. 
How seriously we have departed from tradition is suggested 
by the fact that, while everybody has talked of the musical 
reforms of these two Popes as concerned with the find of 
music sung in churches, few have even alluded to the fact 
that they want the music to be such that the Faithful them- 
selves can sing it. Not only in the original Motu Proprio 
(November 22, 1903) does the Pope call music the “servant” 
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of the Liturgy and say that the liturgical text must be sung so 
as “always to be understood by the people that hear it,” but 
he says that even in small parishes and in the country, it 
should be possible to form “‘scholae cantorum” (which does 
not mean “choir schools’’) as a means of gathering together 
both old and young for this purpose. In his letter to Cardinal 
Respighi, Vicar General of Rome (December 8, 1903), he 
deplored the kind of music that had substituted itself for the 
ecclesiastical chant “in which the Faithful too could join”; 
and on February 2, 1912, this Cardinal addressed a sort of 
encyclical to the staffs of Roman churches in which he said 
it was “part of the authentic ecclesiastical tradition of the 
chant . . . that the entire assemblage of the Faithful should 
take part in the liturgical services” and repeats the desire ex- 
pressed in the Motu Proprio that the Faithful ‘may come 
again as they did of old to take a more active part in the 
celebration of the Offices."” Above all, the Liturgy must not 
be “turned into an entertainment at which clergy and laity 
are content to be present without taking an active part.” 
Cardinal Dubois of Paris in an astoundingly energetic letter 
(October 9, 1922) was, I think, the first to allude to the 
difficulty arising from ignorance of Latin: but “let those 
who can, at any rate, study and digest the sense of the words, 
and, as for the rest of the Faithful, with a little good will 
they may arrive at the same results.” Pius XI. then ad- 
dressed a whole series of letters to the Cardinal; in that of 
April 10, 1924, he says that “the grandeur of the sacred 
ceremonies increases in proportion to the numbers who join in 
them by singing.” 

In Divini Cultus Sanctitatem, an Apostolic Constitution, 
and a document therefore of extremely high authority 
(December 20, 1928), Pius XI., after alluding to the worship 
in ancient basilicas where bishops, clergy, and laity took turns 
in singing the Divine Offices, actually makes a parallel be- 
tween dogma and liturgy and compares the anxiety shown by 
the Roman Pontiffs for the purity of the one, with the care 
taken for the proper treatment of the other; and after many 
considerations as to clergy and choirs, he announces that it is 
“correct that the voice rather than musical instruments should 
be heard in churches” . . . “that is, the voice of the clergy, 
singers, and congregation.” Finally, he says: “In order that 
the Faithful may take a more active part in divine worship, 
let that portion of the chant which pertains to the congrega- 
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tion be restored to popular use. It is absolutely necessary 
that the Faithful taking part in sacred ceremonies should not 
do so as mere outsiders or mute spectators, but as worshippers 
thoroughly imbued with the beauty of the liturgy—and this 
even on occasions when processions and great functions are 
being held with clergy and sodalities present—so that they 
may sing turn by turn with the priest and the official singers 
(scholae), according to the prescribed rule: thus we should 
not find the people making only a murmur or even no response 
at all to the public prayers of the Liturgy, whether in Latin or 
in the vernacular.” 

In view of what is to be added below, it is fair to mention 
a Response given by the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
August 4, 1922. It had been asked whether the people could 
answer Mass instead of (loco) a Server, and the reply was 
that what was permissible in itself was not always expedient 
and that it was better to observe the common practice. And 
again, whether the Faithful might read out loud what was 
proper to the Canon? The answer was No, because not even 
the priest may doso. Nothing therefore was here said about 
the Faithful answering along with the Server, as is done in 
more and more places and is so impressive when done, for 
example, by a cathedral full of German soldiers; and I am 
not sure that it was not just after this that Pius XI., I was 
told, received contingents from several Salesian schools who 
all answered his Mass collectively, though there was, of course, 
an official server. Guardini, in his “Spirit of the Liturgy,” 
Pp. 5 (note), says: “It is not by chance that the ‘religious 
Pope’ so resolutely took in hand the revision of the Liturgy. 
The internal revival of the Catholic Community will not make 
progress until the Liturgy again occupies its rightful position 
in Catholic life. And the Eucharistic movement can effec- 
tually distribute its blessings only when in close touch with 
the Liturgy. Ut was the Pope who issued the Communion 
decrees, who also said: ‘You must not fray at Mass—you must 
say Mass’. . . (p.15). It is a further proof of Pius X.’s 
perspicacity that he made universally accessible precisely 
those parts of the Liturgy—Sundays, the weekly Office, and 
especially the daily Masses of Lent—which stress the great 
fundamental mysteries of faith.” 

We must, then, surely say that to express any opinion, 
or adopt or retain any practice, opposed to this cumulative 
declaration of the will of the Sovereign Pontiffs is disloyalty, 
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if not worse ; and that to do nothing in the matter is culpable. 
Naturally the Popes are practical men, and do not expect 
everything to be done everywhere at the same time in the same 
way. The application of almost any reform must be gradual, 
and methods will differ according to the customs of each 
place and the history that accounts for those customs. Thus 
certainly in Ireland the almost complete lack of congrega- 
tional “response” (so noticeable at the Dublin Congress, in 
contrast with previous ones) is accounted for by long centuries 
of enforced silence: the same to a lesser degree applies to 
England. The United States have never had, in their history, 
a tradition of active lay participation in ceremonies, such as 
even the slackest of Latin countries have had. And we must 
agree that the harm done to the liturgical life of the Faithful 
by the Renaissance scholars was, without their realizing it, 
extreme. They sneered at, without understanding it, the Latin 
of the Scriptures, of the Liturgy and of Office; and though 
we have been saved from some of their more disgraceful 
travesties of Ambrosian and later Breviary hymns, plenty of 
their alterations are dreadful enough (e.g., in the hymns for 
SS. Peter and Paul), and we envy the Benedictines who have 
preserved in their Office the old masculine sonorous rhythms 
and assonances. Again, there was some excuse, because, at 
the time of the religious revolutions, ignorance among both 
clergy and laity was in many parts appalling. The experience 
of the early Jesuits was such as to make some of them protest 
against being sent to India when Germany or Italy were what 
they were; rather as to-day people say—‘‘Why should we go 
to the Chinese or Bantu, while we have ourslums?” From the 
Reformation onwards, then, a tendency towards personal, in- 
dividual, subjective and emotional devotions has declared it- 
self, owing to a wish to recover something that had been lost. 
This was not in itself bad. 

Moreover, another principle can be justly stated. The self- 
incorporation of the individual into a “social act,” like Mass 
or the Divine Office, can be real, though each detail is not 
understood. We see this happening in any civic, military, 
naval or scholastic ceremony. Mass is an act; a “drama”; 
a “thing done.” Herein it is thoroughly Latin. The priest, 
when saying Office, probably does not advert to the meaning 
of each psalm in detail, but he performs his “opus Dei.” The 
nun, reciting “Little Office,” probably understands less. Still, 
these are doing what they are told to do, because they are told 
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to; and they are told to do it, because the Church does it. 
Provided they do not interpose deliberately a distraction such 
as to make it impossible for them to “attend” to what they 
are at; provided their habitual “intention” (like that of the 
more ignorant of the Faithful at Holy Mass) be to do what 
they ought to do, sincerity of worship is preserved. However, 
none will deny that this sort of spiritual activity is in one sense 
a minimum. It is a pity to say Office in the same way as the 
way in which you should, under obedience, sweep a corridor. 
Office, and sweeping, and offering Mass, are three different 
things in themselves, though God is the Selfsame, though 
my soul is always itself, and though my worship of God 
should be in all things and in all ways perfect. But the ways 
differ with the differing vehicle, so to call it, and, clearly, 
praying and sweeping demand different human activities. Are 
there any practical suggestions to be made regarding liturgical 
prayer? I offer the following, with due diffidence, as merely 
personal. 

Negatively, it seems wrong to use without necessity during 
Mass a devotion, attention to which prevents your attending 
to Mass. Yet convents constantly make children sing hymns 
that have nothing to do either with Mass or even with the 
Feast—a hymn to the Sacred Heart on the Feast of Pentecost. 
(Who could say Office and hum to himself the Litany of 
Loreto meanwhile?) If we must have hymns—well, I hear 
that not a few persons are trying to write hymns that “chime 
in” with the several parts of the Mass. 

Positively, I presume that the clergy must have an opinion, 
and a sentiment, about the subject. I willingly make my 
own confession. Though accustomed from noviceship on- 
wards to repeat the whole of each Mass along with the priest, 
I have let slip year after year some of the significance of the 
Mind of the Missal; half of the beauty of its words. It is 
true that the sober dignity of the services in England’s great 
seminaries, must be a liturgical education in itself. However, 
such astounding things have been said about this matter of 
liturgical observance, that we may as well make sure of our- 
selves—whether we are just putting up with “orders,” or 
whether or not we appreciate, love, and wish to extend an 
understanding of the Liturgy. I have heard liturgical de- 
votion called “Protestant.” It is the exact opposite. Despite 
the anaemic (though even so, still dignified) Anglican prayer- 
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book, it is extra-liturgical “devotions” that are chiefly a Pro- 
testant product. And I have often heard it called ‘“faddy.” 
This or that choirmaster, or voice-productionist may be faddy 
{no such person that I have known has got within miles of 
what a Rhodesian native can manage without any teaching,-- 
or any Harrow boy yelling for his fag . . .); but we cannot 
call the liturgical idea faddy without calling the Popes fad- 
dists. And I have often heard it said that we must consult 
the “devotion” of the Faithful; but seldom, that we can, and 
should, educate the preferences of the Faithful. Nor yet, 
that often the Faithful like better stuff than “we” do. Nor 
yet, that (as in many a foreign mission) we provide material 
far inferior to what the Faithful already possess.1 So much 
for the due education of ourselves, the clergy. Seminaries 
may, we believe, be trusted. 

Schools. . . Here is, as ever, our first chance.2 What we 
attempt here, can be tried, with modifications, later on. First, 
it is possible to explain each Saturday the Mass of the next 
day. St. Ignatius nightly prepared his next day’s Mass. . . 
Perhaps in every parish church, the leading ideas of each 
Sunday’s Mass could be explained each Saturday—during 
Confession hours. It would take time? Not more than a 
quarter of an hour. Few would come? What matter? Doit 
for five years, and then see. In Italy, Corsica, New Zealand, 
Germany, and elsewhere, a simple translation of the Sunday 
Mass, with a minimum commentary, is placed on the seat of 
each prospective worshipper. This makes the church untidy? 
It does indeed! Where there are many “‘literates,” the 
method may be unneeded: Catholics can use their Missals; 
and already publishers find it hard to keep pace with the 
demand for “Missals for the Laity.” Alas, that the trans- 
lation of the Liturgy should be so often so ugly; that the 


* I have heard Maori, Zulu, and Matabele-Mashona congregations chant com- 
plete liturgical hymns and psalms: and Dr. McMurtrie writes to me from Natal 
that recently a native choir sang the whole of Pontifical Vespers perfectly, six 
white members of the Natal Liturgical Society, at their own request, being 
admitted to the choir. ‘“‘Thus the Liturgy breaks down race prejudice . . . 
and what an argument for Latin—we don't sing in the White man’s language, 
nor the Black man’s language, but the Church’s language. Therefore we can 
all join together.” 

* An excellent scheme for the training of children to appreciate and par- 
ticipate in the Mass may be read of in that inspiring American periodical, 
Orate Fratres, Dec. 1932, under the title, “Shall we obey the Pope and pray 
the Mass?” This number includes a very careful discussion of the Decree 
mentioned above. 

3 See in Tue Montn, for Sept. 1932, under the title, “‘The Mass Book,” 
some account of the spread of the habit of using the Missal. 
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epistles, often meaningless as such should be so seldom ex- 
plained, or the point of the Gospels, or of the Prayers. 

But in schools we have every chance. In Belgium, some 
schools make their children bring up, at the Offertory, the 
particle they want to be consecrated for their Communion. 
In many another, what the server says is said by all. I should 
begin, simply, with “Amen.” The individual associates him- 
self with what the priest says—and all Mass-worship is social ! 
I should go on with “Et cum spiritu tuo.” The words are 
very meaningful. What priest would not be grateful for a 
meant prayer, said often during Mass, that the Lord should 
be with his spirit? (But for that, you must explain what 
“Dominus vobiscum” means—what it means each several time 
that it*is said. Else we are apt to go on—the priest saying 
“Scum”; the server answering “Stew!’’) Gradually we 
should return to the splendid affirmation: ‘‘We are holding 
them up—to the Lord!” And to the acknowledgement that the 
people are grateful—that their Eucharist 7s a Thank-offering. 

It would be well to develop the grouping of boys, as they 
leave school and before, into Altar-server guilds like those 
of SS. Tarcisius, John Berchmans, Stephen, or Gregory: these 
exist and do good work just in proportion as they do not 
merely train boys to be of use to the priest, but to worship 
God with more intelligence and conviction. They are, asa 
matter of fact, weak societies, because they are numerous, 
identical in aim, yet merely juxtaposed as a rule, and so, dis- 
sipated in effect. This is partly due to dioceses and parishes 
having no one view or determination about this,—sometimes 
because of a natural reluctance to accept a good idea from 
anyone else. 

In “The Words of the Missal” I ventured to indicate a 
quite unscientific yet practical way of teaching Church-Latin, 
of which, I believe, not a little use has been made. It could 
certainly be used in the simplest schools: no lads could be 
less “literate” than those I have tried it on. If this became 
the custom in our boys’ and also girls’ schools, children would 
arrive at adolescence knowing what all the “laity’s” part of 
Mass, and much more, meant. Miss J. E. Lowe has for years 
held classes of simple and more advanced Latin for the laity 
in London: her success has displayed itself even financially 
(for people are quite ready even to pay to learn Latin. . .); 
yet I hold that a simpler method even than hers can be 
devised. 
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At any rate, I should like it to be possible for us to go to 
Rome able, each and all, to sing the Xyrie, Gloria, especially 
the Credo, and maybe the Benedictus and Agnus Dei, with 
one voice, knowing what each word meant. The thing is so 
easy! The only reason why it is not taught is, that we, the 
teachers, do not appreciate our treasures, and do not try, 
because we do not care, to share them. Apart from our 
common preference for substitutes—nearly always vulgar and 
shoddy compared with anything thirteenth century, let alone 
fifth century, in origin (note the happy restoration in the 
Missal of the Preface for Masses for the Dead, of which there 
were many early versions) ; apart from our disastrous sacrifice 
of an incomparable treasure actually in our hands (quite as 
precious as the—even now—lost art of making true stained 
glass); apart from our tragic sterility in liturgical composi- 
tion (of course, there are a few exceptions, mostly concerned 
with isolated collects for the blessing of, e.g., engines, and 
by no means with whole Masses—witness the new Mass of 
the Sacred Heart, which in no way surpasses that which it 
replaces); apart from all this, I would urge that the new 
generation will rightly resent having to go to Mass in the same 
state of complacent ignorance as its predecessors did. Would 
that we realized that we can never reproduce the older world 
of docility, when people did things because their parents had 
done them or because the priest told them to. What worries 
me about the atheist propaganda in our towns is, not so much 
its argument, as the mere fact of its irreverence. Things that 
no one thought could be said, ave said. Things that no one 
disputed, are suddenly shown as having no assignable reason, 
—a very different thing from having no real reason for their 
existence. But our people—many of them—do not know what 
it is that they are bidden to do. ‘Do you like,” said I toa 
young man, “going to Mass?” He looked blank. “Well, do 
you?” I urged. He said that no one hadn’t never asked him 
no such question before. “What,” I continued, “do you do 
at Mass, when you happen to go?” “I may say a Hail Mary 
or two on me fingers, and then I looks at the girls. How can 
I tell what he’s doing up at ’tother end of the church?” ““Why 
do you go at all, then?” ‘Because you wouldn’t know what 
mightn’t happen to you if you didn’t.” But atavistic fear 
can never be a good motive for going to Mass, and, under the 
stress of the perfectly fearless mockery of all divine things 
that such young men now hear, it will swiftly cease to pro- 
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duce any effect whatsoever. Nothing in the world is easier 
than to make Mass, and indeed any item of Christian be- 
haviour or belief, look ridiculous. And that is precisely the 
method adopted by the atheist-communist, vocal at street 
corners and in private talk. It is, in fact, what Russia recom- 

mends in preference to intellectual argument. , 

It seems to me, then, that we all, clergy and people, may 
well take occasion of the Holy Year—the nineteenth centenary 
of the institution of the Holy Sacrifice—to do what in any 
case we ought to do—make full use in our intercourse with 
God of all the treasures of the Church’s Liturgy. Often, it 
is a perfect revelation to many a penitent to be told what the 
words of absolution actually mean, to many a parent, what 
the baptismal ceremonies mean, to many an Ordinand, 
seriously to meditate upon the ceremonies of conferring 
Minor Orders. As it is, I cannot think how we have the nerve 
to ask people to come to “Tenebrae” (except schoolboys who 
like shouting the psalms, especially those of Lauds) or to 
listen to the Holy Saturday prophecies. How many priests 
would protest, with pain, if those prophecies were abolished? 
Few, I fear. Yet they’are magnificent, and explicable. Un- 
less they are explained, how can the laity, who rather enjoy 
the drama of the Paschal Fire and Candle, and even the 
Blessing of the Font (when they can see it), and are willing 
to go to the final Mass of that day, be anything but bored to 
extinction while the prophecies are being chanted? 

Abbot Butler, O.S.B., in his 6th chapter of “Ways of 
Christian Life,” has set forth soberly, emphatically, and per- 
suasively, all the principles involved in the “liturgical life”: 
Dom B. McElligott and others of his great Order, are doing 
wonders in this country for the intelligent restoration of, and 
active lay-participation in, the Chant with all its liturgical 
implications. May we all profit by the stimulus given by the 
Holy Year to co-operate in this perfectly definite and most 
important part of our prayer-life. Jubilees—Holy Years— 
have migrated markedly in our time from being occasions of 
exultation, towards being times for penance and self-reforma- 
tion. Perhaps, in proportion as this special study and 
endeavour are distasteful, we could begin by using them as 
penance, though we should end (as we constantly experience 
penance to become) by finding them devotionally sweet, 
spiritually most efficacious and apostolically very valuable. 

C. C. MARTINDALE. 
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LINY called the Early Christians—‘‘gens lucifuga”’ 
Pp —a tribe that shunned the light. Yet their Founder, 

on the contrary, said of them—‘‘Ye are the Light of 
the World,’’ and even from the gloom of the Catacombs the 
brightness of their virtues so exposed the pride, lust and 
cruelty of Pagandom that it, in its turn, had finally to flee 
to forests and caves for safety. For the Early Christians, 
albeit heroically meek, were men of action. When Saul, the 
persecutor, was struck down on the road to Damascus, and 
the blinding conviction came upon him that he must reverse 
his whole life’s attitude, he asked straightway—‘‘Lord, what 
dost Thou will me to do?’’? And when at the first Pentecost 
sermon of Christ’s Vicar, St. Peter, his hearers were con- 
verted to Christianity, their first cry was—‘‘Men, Brethren, 
what shall we do?’’ In both cases, the strong conviction of 
truth begot the impulse to act, to bring conduct into harmony 
with vividly-apprehended knowledge. The Early Christians 
could not tolerate any removable gap between practice and 
profession. What of Christians to-day ? 

Christ’s Vicar, still preaching under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, has revealed the disaccord between the principles 
of modern civilization and the teaching of the Gospel. Have 
we heard any clamour from the faithful for a programme of 
action? More than forty years ago, Pope Leo denounced 
various developments of Capitalism as inhuman and unjust, 
yet there was no demand from Catholic capitalists for fur- 
ther and more detailed guidance. All but a few—Leon Har- 
mel and the brothers Vrau, the most conspicuous,—remained 
in the grooves worn by centuries of mammon-worship, un- 
able of themselves to take in the novel challenge to traditional 
industrialism, issued by the Pope, or to recover unaided the 
ethical outlook in business relations which was lost at the 
Reformation. And when, nearly two years ago, Pope Pius 
once more arraigned modern Capitalism before the bar of 
Christian morality, in even clearer terms and with even 
greater emphasis, it is sadly possible that his words would 
have met the same fate as his predecessor’s, had not, in the 
meantime, Capitalism itself shown plain signs of perishing 
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through internal corruption. To-day, the Papal condemna- 
tion is echoed in every camp. There is hardly an economist 
who does not say that the old system is doomed and can 
never regain its old efficiency. Up to that point, the Socialist 
has allies everywhere. The principle of individualism, child 
of the disruption of Christendom, which made labour a mere 
commodity and established unchecked competition as the rule 
of industry, is being abandoned, not only in national affairs, 
but also in international. In very despair, the nations are 
presently to meet and discuss whether some system of regu- 
lated co-operation cannot be substituted for the selfish 
struggle of the past. The old lesson of Christianity—that 
the human race is one, in interest as well as in origin,—has 
been painfully, if only partially, re-learnt through the war 
and its natural effects. Pius has an audience more ready to 
be convinced than had Leo. 

Moreover, the old godless industrial system is not only 
displaying more clearly than ever its own inherent rottenness, 
but it is being attacked more fiercely than ever by those who 
have been its victims—the vast army of the dispossessed. 
Robbed alike of their Christian inheritance and of their just 
share of material goods, they quite naturally flock to the ban- 
ner of atheistic Communism. The war merely accelerated the 
spread of that vain dream of Heaven-upon-earth, prompting 
the wild attempt of the oppressed to wrest by force from their 
oppressors the human rights which they felt would never 
otherwise be recognized. Accordingly, the Capitalist system 
has now to reform itself under stress of the attacks of those, 
grown immensely more strong and determined, who wish to 
destroy it utterly, and without any sure grasp of the prin- 
ciples on which alone it can be reformed. It is here that 
Catholics have their opportunity, and, with their opportunity, 
their pressing obligation. Can we be sure that it is being 
realized? Its extreme importance must be my excuse for re- 
ferring again to a subject already touched on in this Review 
last December.’ 

We cannot deny that much has been written on the civic 
and social duties of Catholics, here, on the Continent, and in 
the New World, since the promulgation of Pope Leo’s great 
Encyclical. We may also grant that much has been done, 
by such bodies as our Catholic Social Guild, the Action 


* See “The Church Dormant” in Tue Montu for December, pp. 481—492. 
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Populaire in France, the German Volksverein,’ the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference in America—to stimulate the 
study of social questions with a view to action. Nor do I 
forget the practical social activity of such religious bodies as 
the S.V.P., the C.Y.M.S., the Tertiaries of St. Francis, the 
Legion of Mary, or the immense, though unnoticed, services 
of our charitable sisterhoods, in succouring the victims of 
our haphazard industrial system. But all this admirable prac- 
tical work is concerned with effects, not causes, with remedy- 
ing, rather than with preventing, social evils. What one 
does not yet see amongst Catholics here is the natural fruit 
of all the Papal teaching, so persistently repeated and so care- 
fully applied by Catholic sociologists. We have been able, 
through the devoted labours of the C.S.G., to rally some of 
the working classes, but, speaking generally, the ‘‘black- 
coated’’ worker, the rentier, the professional man, the em- 
ployer, the financier, let us add, the clergy, have been left, 
collectively, untouched by the Papal social doctrine. It is 
not so in other lands. In France and Germany, it is the edu- 
cated classes, those who can influence social legislation and 
alter industrial practices, who show themselves most alive to 
the need of following the lead of the Popes. But, with all his 
immense personal zeal, even Cardinal Manning did not suc- 
ceed in founding a school of clerical sociologists nor in disso- 
ciating, in the minds of his Catholic contemporaries, Christian 
social work—the immediate and practical application of Gos- 
pel precepts and counsels—from party politics. His solici- 
tude for the weak and downtrodden was _ considered 
“‘Socialistic,’’ the usual note attached to any attempt to im- 
prove the social order by those who are content with it as it is. 

The main reason for this apathy is undoubtedly ignorance; 
ignorance of the real implications of the Catholic faith ; ignor- 
ance of the injustice inseparable from the modern Capitalist 
system ; ignorance due to the influence of non-Catholic tradi- 
tion and the lack of sociological education at school. We are 
such creatures of use and wont that, unless we personally 
suffer from it, we are apt, in youth, to look upon the estab- 
lished order into which we are born as something immutable. 
And if nothing is done in Catholic schools to impress upon 


* The Volksverein held its first “Social Week" at Mianchen Gladbach in 
October of last year, where the new orientation of Catholic social policy, conse- 
quent on the publication of “Quadragesimo Anno” and the universal collapse 
of the old economic order, was exhaustively di 
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pupils that the whole secular social scheme, which makes no 
account of religion, is, in many respects, grievously dis- 
ordered, and that part of their religious duty is to work for 
its amelioration, or at least to refrain from condoning it, then 
these pupils will not react as Christians should against the 
crying evils of the day. In 1901 Pope Leo pointed out the 
obligation which superior education carries with it: 


It is certain that the path of [social] improvement is 
better assured and more quickly traversed, the more we 
have the co-operation of leading men, with their wide 
opportunities of effectual aid. We would have them be- 
think themselves that they are not free to choose whether 
they will take up the cause of the poor or not: it ts a 
matter of simple duty. (‘On Christian Democracy.’’) 


One of the most far-sighted achievements of the Catholic 
Social Guild has been the establishment of a College for 
Workers at Oxford, but what that institution aims at giving 
to its clients—a training in the application of Christian prin- 
ciples to social questions—surely should be an integral part 
of all higher education. If the Catholic, in non-Catholic sur- 
roundings, as we all are in this country, is not known by his 
words and works to be a Catholic, he will meet and deserve 
the condemnation of the Burier of the Talent. Some years 
ago, Father Bede Jarrett, then Provincial of the English 
Dominicans, speaking at a C.T.S. meeting at Manchester 
(October, 1922), stressed very plainly the natural result of 
this past neglect : 


Take again the Catholic men of business or of trade. 
We are ever telling the world that we have the real prin- 
ciples through which alone its salvation is to come. We 
speak of the encyclicals of Leo XIII., and the position of 
the working man, which those encyclicals determine. We 
say—no doubt, rightly—that the Catholic Church has the 
social remedies within the store-cupboard of her moral 
teaching. But, at the moment of a strike or a lock-out, 
where do Catholics appear? I mean, not the prelates, 
but the laity, who sit among employers and employed, on 
Boards of Guardians, on Town and City Councils. Do 
they behave any differently from their fellows? The 
answer may be given that a Catholic’s views on disputes 
in trade are his own, and do not come under the judgment 
of the Church. Then what is the use of our talking 
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about the Catholic Church as containing in her teaching 
the cure of the world’s ills, if, in the moment of need, 
individual Catholics do nothing to enlighten, modify, or 
inspire the schemes of their group or party? Either we 
have principles that are unique, or not. If we have, then 
our lives and policies should be unique; if we have not, 
then what is the use and where is the honesty of all our 
talk? (Printed in Blackfriars for December, 1922.) 


Ten years later, almost to the day, Father Parsons, S.]J., 
editor of America, writes of the same phenomenon,—num- 
bers of educated people possessing the same sound social 
philosophy yet unable to make any salutary impression on 
the world around them : 

The premise of this [Catholic] philosophy, as of every 
religious philosophy, is that religion exists for social as 
well as for individual salvation. On a mere basis of 
numbers, our own philosophy is far from taking its due 
place in our national life, and this is due primarily to 
our laymen being unable, or refusing, to promote that 
philosophy. .. It is greatly to be feared that, besides 
being inarticulate, our educated Catholic laymen are 
also uninstructed, because they have never followed up 
the lines which were merely marked out for them in Col- 
lege, as the lines of their future development. .. Many 
of them feel this keenly . . . and are willing to admit the 
responsibility they incurred to be leaders of their fel- 
lows, by the fact that they had a college education. 
(America, November 19, 1932.) 


Father Parsons ended his indictment by announcing that 
the ‘‘Catholic Alumni Federation’’ were about to see how this 
state of affairs could be remedied, and, since then, that As- 
sociation has held four regional conferences, uniting represen- 
tatives of forty-seven colleges and universities, in New York, 
Notre Dame (Indiana), Oaklands (California), and Washing- 
ton, wherein were discussed modern economic and social 
problems on the principles of the Papal Encyclicals. Inde- 
pendent of this movement of university graduates, there has 
been formed, about the same time, in New York, ‘‘The Catho- 
lic League for Social Justice,’’ the aim of which is to ‘“‘in- 
augurate a militant crusade to attain the ideals of social jus- 
tice of our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI., as expounded in his 
Encyclical, ‘Quadragesimo Anno.’”’ It is not so much a 
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new society as a rallying-point for all socially-minded Catho- 
lics, who mark their adherence to it by signing the following 
pledge : 

I resolve to inform myself on Catholic doctrine on 
social justice, to conform my life to its requirements and 
to do everything in my power, in my home and religious 
life, in my social and business contacts, to promote its 
principles, 


and undertake a regular attendance at Mass and the Sacra- 
ments for strength to keep their resolve. Add to this the 
Catholic Educational Association’s new ‘‘Syllabus on Social 
Problems,’’ of which we spoke in December, the object of 
which is to secure for all those educated in Catholic colleges a 
thorough grounding in social doctrines on the lines of the 
famous Encyclicals, and we realize that the economic crisis 
has made Catholic America think ; as an immediate prelude, 
we hope, to strenuous action.’ 

What are we doing in this country? Let us turn again to 
Father Jarrett, now become editor of Blackfriars, for an 
analysis of the situation. The Pope, he thinks, and the clergy 
have done their part—they have laid down sound and definite 
principles : 

We hope to inspire amongst our laity the need for 
action. The Pope calls on them for action; he has laid 
down the principles with which to meet the present 
troubles. We, the priesthood, must echo those prin- 
ciples, the laity must apply them. Principles are of faith, 
policies are of action. The Pope calls for action; at the 
present moment no single Catholic body of laymen has 
been moved to unfold a programme. Why? It is dan- 
gerous to lay down a policy to-day? There is danger 
that by doing so you may divide the Catholic body? Be- 
lieve us when we say that there is a greater danger in 
doing nothing; and that the Catholic body is already 
divided. The Catholic youth of the industrial cities and of 
the farm lands, because it has failed to receive any other 
leadership, goes by hundreds into the Communist ranks. 
(Blackfriars, December, 1932, p. 727.) 

* The acute diagnosis of the nature of the evil that has caused the industry 
and inventive skill of man to turn to his own destruction, originally published in 
America by Michael O’Shaughnessy, has now been amplified and issued as a 


book, called “Man or Money.” That, in short, is the issue before the world 
to-day. 
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Elsewhere in the same issue, the editor pithily says—‘‘Catho- 
licism is not other-worldly in the sense of leaving this world 
to take care of itself. The next life begins in this. Catholics 
are meant to ferment, not to stand by in passive patience.” By 
far the best way of attacking Communism is to expose and 
condemn and stand apart from, the evils of Capitalism. 

‘Men, Brethren, what are we to do?’”’ St. Peter told his 
hearers to repent and be baptized, to start with, and then to 
put their new faith into practice. They were to obey their 
enlightened Catholic conscience. And so should we. We 
are grouped into many societies, the general object of which 
is to make the application of belief to conduct the easier be- 
cause of association. And on occasion, through the agency of 
these groups, the Catholic conscience does assert itself to 
ward off attacks on Christian morality. But it has never 
spoken with one voice on the immoral developments of 
modern industrialism. It is time that it began. Those strong 
regiments of the Catholic army—the Catenians, the Catholic 
Young Men’s Society, the Catholic Women’s League, the 
Knights of St. Columba, the Catholic Union, the Catholic 
Confederation, the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, the Third 
Orders of SS. Francis and Dominic,—to mention only the 
chief—should have a common social conscience, reacting 
vigorously against the glaring defects of our industrial civili- 
zation—the usury that begot and maintains it, the wage- 
slavery, the unregulated competition, the deplorable housing 
conditions of the poor, the juggling with the means of ex- 
change, the wholly unfair distribution of wealth—all evils 
denounced by Christian morality and, therefore, to be repudi- 
ated by the Catholic community. It would, I think, be well 
when the National Catholic Congress assembles again, if 
“‘Quadragesimo Anno’”’ could be made its entire occupation." 
Nothing less is due from his children to the Supreme Pastor 
than the most careful study of the prescriptions he sets forth 
for the benefit of suffering and despairing humanity. Are we 
to continue so dominated by the unChristian economic tradi- 
tion into which we were born that we cannot, even at the 
express instance of the Vicar of Christ, make an effort to 
shake ourselves free ? 


* Something of the sort, happily, is promised in the near future, for the 
Universe (Jan. 20th) announces that the Westminster Federation is organizing, 
for May 4th, a Mass Demonstration of Catholics in the Albert Hall ta state, 
amongst other things, the Church's doctrine on matters economic. 
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In the Homiletic Review for January, is printed a state- 
ment, called ‘‘In Defence of my Rights,’’ and purporting to 
be from a Catholic working man. It is, in effect, an appeal 
to the Church to implement her social teachings, to transfer 
them from the Papal documents to the pulpit, from the pulpit 
to the factory and the market : 


I have a right to expect the Church to insist on all the 
principles of Christ. I have a right to expect the Church 
to adapt the teachings of Christ to to-day’s problems. 
These are my rights. They suppose a counter set of 
duties. The Church has a duty to see that these rights 
of mine are not ignored, are not infringed upon, are not 
left unsatisfied. If the Head of the Church has fulfilled 
his obligation in vindicating my rights (and most cer- 
tainly he has) I have a right to expect every member of 
the clergy to follow his example. 


Then the ‘‘Working man”’ specifies certain rights, com- 
monly ignored by the community, ending up with, “‘I have a 
right to hear the Encyclical ‘On the Reconstruction of the 
Social Order’ preached from the pulpit of my parish church.”’ 

Well, in one way or another, directly or indirectly, our 
pulpits do convey to the Catholic community, united beneath 
them, the social teaching of Our Lord, especially the univer- 
sal and perpetual obligation of the Law of Charity. But until 
there is a corresponding and practical reaction on the part 
of the laity, the clergy cannot rest content. On them lies a 
great responsibility for the recovery of the Christian order. 
The Holy Father urges ‘‘every minister of religion to throw 
into the struggle [for social justice] all the energy of his 
mind and all the strength of his endurance.”’ ‘‘No easy task,”’ 
he goes on, ‘‘is here imposed upon the clergy ; wherefore, all 
candidates for the sacred priesthood must be adequately pre- 
pared to meet it by intense study of social matters.’’ The 
Pope has taken occasion of this unique crisis in human affairs 
—the utter breakdown of godless commercialism—to recall 
mankind to the principles the neglect of which caused the 
collapse—and only the faithful can make his call effective. 
To the need and the summons there can be only one answer. 

To sum up. The Catholic conscience, articulate in most 
matters of morality, has been strangely dumb in the matter 
of social justice. Our own generation has had many and 
clear reminders of its Christian duty from the Chair of Peter. 
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There can be no further excuse for inaction. Those Catholics, 
therefore, who are in immediate contact with secular affairs 
must combine to stigmatize what is wrong in industry, with 
no less clearness than they condemn what is wrong in other 
human relations, and to give effect to their censures by their 
own conduct. It is likely that the conscientious Catholic will 
be ill at ease in modern business surroundings; it is even 
possible that his profits will be slow and small at first, until 
the leaven has had time to act, but he will at least be free 
from the guilt of condoning injustice. The Holy Year, com- 
memorative of our redemption from Mammon, as well as from 
the rest of the diabolical host, seems to be an appropriate 


time for us to complete our emancipation. 
JOSEPH KEATING. 





Snowdrops at Night 


OLD, cold. Frost clutches at the throat of Night; 
I feel this old oak shrink through its thick bark. 
High in the velvet heaven the moon, round-white, 
Hangs like an Agnus Dei in the dark, 
And, white beneath my feet, 
Pale snowdrops lie asleep 
Upon the moonlit rime ; 
I hear their gentle breathing deep 
Weave with my own heart’s beat 
A soundless chime. 
White as Cordelia dead they lie, but they 
Wait but the dawn and they will then, 
At the first slanting ray, 
From their warm-breathing trance 
Waken like Imogen 
And shake their bells and to the morning dance. 
WILLIAM BLISS. 





THE ALLEGED APPARITIONS OF 
OUR LADY AT BEAURAING 


OR more than a month together the Belgian news- 
papers have been full of certain perplexing manifesta- 
tions occurring at Beauraing, a little township about 
15 miles south of Dinant. It is averred that Our Lady has 
shown herself on some thirty different occasions to a group 
of five children. They have not only seen her clearly, but 
they have spoken to her and have been answered by a smile, 
or now and again by a very few uttered words. The appari- 
tion has declared that she wants a chapel built there, but 
beyond an avowal of her identity and an exhortation to the 
children to be very good (“d’étre toujours bien sages’’), no 
communication was made which seems proportionate to so 
strange an occurrence or to the interest it has excited. As 
was to be expected, the anti-clerical journals have scoffed and 
made merry, but the Catholic Press, while maintaining an 
attitude of reserve and leaving the final decision to eccle- 
siastical authority, has shown a strong inclination to put faith 
in the assertions of the visionaries concerned.1 If we may 
trust the reports of the numerous medical men, psychologists 
and newspaper correspondents who have cross-examined the 
young people, there is nothing in their manner or their replies 
which would suggest a doubt of their entire sincerity. They 
are quite ordinary children of the working class, healthy, 
well-cared-for and well-behaved; while neither they nor their 
relatives have been remarkable in the past for any noteworthy 
demonstration of piety. So far as regards the parents and 
relatives in fact, it would seem that, though nominally 
Catholics, they rarely set foot inside a church.2 Of any 
* I may take this opportunity of expressing my gratitude to the kind friends 
who have sent me all the more noteworthy articles appearing in La Libre Bel- 
gique, Le Vingtiéme Siécle, and La Nation Belge; as well as the two brochures 
of Dr, Maistriaux ‘‘Que se passe-t-il 4 Beauraing?”, and its supplement ‘Les 
dernigres Apparitions de Beauraing’’ (Editions Rex, Louvain). This gentleman, 
a resident medical man and a Catholic, has taken a close interest in the case 
from the beginning. 
* Dr. Maistriaux, living on the spot, speaks as follows: “Enfants élevés 
chrétiennement mais sans excés de zéle, trés loin de 1a. En effet, les parents 
Voisin étaient croyants mais non-pratiquants, et les Degeimbre, famille catho- 


lique, peuvent étre rangés dans la grande masse des indifférents.” This testimony 
is borne out by other inquirers. 
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clerical encouragement in the matter from first to last there 
has not been a trace. As soon as the apparitions began to 
be discussed in the newspapers a representative of Za Libre 
Belgique addressed himself to the évéché at Namur. The 
Bishop, Mgr. Heylen, being absent in Rome, he was assured 
by Mgr. Cawet, the coadjutor-bishop, then in charge of the 
diocese, that on hearing of what was passing at Beauraing, 
a strong recommendation had been sent to the parish priest 
to have nothing to do with the matter. His Lordship added 
“it is also my urgent wish that ecclesiastics should not be 
present at what are described as ‘the apparitions’.” 4 

The five young people who were collectively the subject of 
the experiences with which we are here concerned belong to 
two families. Fernande, Gilberte and Albert Voisin are the 
children of an employé in the service of the railway company, 
while their mother keeps a small shop. Fernande is fifteen 
and a half -years old and is the eldest of all the group; her 
sister Gilberte is thirteen and a half, and her little brother 
Albert—a lively urchin whom Dr. Maistriaux calls an 
espiégle, de regard mogueur, and who, I am bound to say 
from some of his photographs, looks as if he might be up to 
anything—is drawing near his twelfth birthday. The other 
family is that of a widow, Madame Degeimbre, who seemingly 
has only recently settled in Beauraing, after the death of her 
husband, a small farmer. Her two girls, Andrée aged 14} 
and Gilberte aged 9, had been pupils in the école communale 
of Vonéche. Of all the five children, only one, Gilberte 
Voisin, was in November last actually attending the school 
kept by the nuns (Sceurs de la Doctrine Chrétienne) at Beau- 
raing. Asa rule she was fetched home in the evenings shortly 
after six by her father, but when his work on the railway did 
not allow of this, her sister and brother, sometimes attended 
by other companions, came to ask for her at the convent gate. 
This was what happened on Tuesday, the 29th of last Novem- 
ber. Fernande and Albert Voisin, accompanied by the two 
Degeimbre girls, at about half past six, when, of course, it 
was quite dark, arrived at the nuns’ school and rang the bell. 
The convent stands on the outskirts of the little town, close 
up against a railway embankment. Between the road and 
the door of the building is an open space of no great extent 
with a few ragged trees or saplings, the general effect of the 


* La Libre Belgique, Dec. 11, 1932. 
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whole being far from romantic or imposing. In a corner, 
near the railing which separates the convent premises from 
the road, a little shrine of Our Lady of Lourdes has been 
constructed containing a small plaster statue of the type 
generally familiar. On that Tuesday evening while the four 
children, after having rung the house bell, were waiting at the 
door, the boy Albert turned round and looked in the direction 
of the grotto. Hesaw something vaguely luminous and seems 
to have been frightened. The others, also turning, after 
vainly endeavouring to explain the radiance which they per- 
ceived, shared his alarm. Dr. Maistriaux states that they 
went home averting their gaze from this disquieting efful- 
gence which apparently impressed them as a luminous human 
figure. On the Wednesday and the Thursday they all came 
again at the same hour and had the same experience. Re- 
turning home, full of these tidings, on the latter evening, Dec- 
ember 1st, they found some relatives and neighbours who 
were gathered at the Degeimbres’ house. Madame Degeimbre 
decided to leave behind the two younger girls (Gilberte Voisin 
and her own daughter Gilberte), and to go back to the convent 
with the other three children to see what it all meant. The 
adults present accompanied them. When they got to the 
convent railing, the apparition showed itself to the children 
again, but this time it was stationary, whereas previously 
it had seemed to move. The three children, Fernande, Andrée 
and Albert, fell on their knees and said a Hail Mary. Madame 
Degeimbre saw nothing and was pushing forward towards 
the grotto, when her daughter Andrée cried out, “Don’t go 
any further, Mama, you are right on top of it.” 

The next evening, Friday (December 2nd), M. Voisin went 
to fetch his daughter himself. Nothing unwonted seems to 
have occurred, but when the five children were all united, they 
and a whole family party set off to visit the convent grotto 
at a later hour. On coming to the railings, the five children 
seem to have been simultaneously overwhelmed with the same 
impression. With a common impulse they all fell upon their 
knees, repeating the Hail Mary aloud. Then the boy Albert, 
acting as spokesman, asked, “Are you really the Immaculate 
Virgin?” When the apparition bowed her head affirmatively, 
he asked again: “What do you want us todo?” According to 
Albert’s statement the apparition replied: “I want you to be 
very good”; which the children promised to be. We are 
further told that the same evening at 9 p.m. they returned 
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to the grotto yet once more, when much the same scene was 
re-enacted, though this time it was Andrée who pledged her 
word that they would be good. 

On Sunday about 7 p.m. all five children visited the grotto, 
taking with them an old man who was blind, and a little 
cripple, a companion of their own age. When the vision 
appeared they asked Our Lady to cure these two unfortunates, 
Albert again being conspicuous in the réle of spokesman. 
According to Dr. Maistriaux’s account, Albert himself im- 
mediately afterwards followed up this request with another 
question, ‘“‘What day shall we come?” To which an audible 
reply was returned: “The day of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion.” As the apparition still remained visible, Fernande, 
the eldest of the five, intervened and asked, “Must we get a 
chapel built for you?” Whereupon the apparition replied, 
“Yes,” and then disappeared. On this occasion the little 
cripple, Joseph Degoudenne, averred that he also saw the 
apparition, but his description apparently did not correspond 
with their account, for it seemed to be suggested by the 
statue of Our Lady of Lourdes. On the next day, Monday, 
the apparition was again promptly seen, but when Albert 
asked Our Lady to work all the miracles she possibly could 
and to work them in broad daylight, no answer was returned. 
He repeated the request, but it was again ignored. The 
children began to cry, but Albert asked when they were to 
come again and was told “In the evening.”” They accord- 
ingly returned at a later hour, when the apparition once more 
showed itself, as well as twice on the Tuesday, reiterating the 
injunction that they should come on the Feast of the Im- 
maculate Conception, which was the Thursday of the same 
week. 

By this time a considerable sensation had been caused in 
the neighbourhood by the rumour of these happenings. 
Crowds were beginning to assemble at the hour when the 
children were expected to visit the grotto, and the newspapers, 
awakening to what was going on, sent special reporters to 
the scene of action. We cannot, I fear, put great confidence 
in the accounts thus furnished, though from December 9th 
to January 6th they occupy much space in all the Catholic 
journals of Belgium. A reporter has to send something to 
the newspaper which employs him, and if he cannot see him- 
self, he has to pretend that he has seen, and to work up a 
story from what he can learn at second hand. If he is able 
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to obtain two minutes’ conversation with one of the principals, 
he inevitably makes the most of it and gives the impression 
that an exhaustive cross-examination took place in the course 
of a long interview. Many inaccuracies, to use a mild word, 
are thus introduced, especially in the first reports sent in, 
and unfortunately it often happens that it is these first reports 
which on account of the novelty are read with the greatest 
attention, while the later rectifications, introduced without 
emphasis to save the credit of the journal concerned, are 
comparatively little regarded. Apart from confusions con- 
cerning the ages and names of the children, one finds for 
example such a startling utterance as this. M. d’Ydewalle, 
who signs his name as the special representative of Za Vation 
Belge, writes on December 9th of his visit to the home of the 
Voisin family. He informs us that the two children, Fernande 
and Albert, told him that during most of the apparitions 
the Blessed Virgin, who was not at all like a grown woman, 
but only a little more than three feet (um métre) high, made 
no movement but “simply stood still with joined hands saying 
her rosary” (elle disait simplement son chapelet avec les 
mains jointes). 1 have found no confirmation of this in 
any other report, though it is stated by Dr. Maistriaux that 
on the previous Tuesday (December 6th) the children for the 
first time noticed that Our Lady had a rosary hanging from 
her right arm.! 

It would, I think, in any case have to be said that up to 
the Feast of the Immaculate Conception we have no very 
satisfactory or convincing account of what occurred at Beau- 
raing. I have quoted, faute de mieux, from Dr. Maistriaux’s 
booklet, but he does not tell us whether he speaks of the early 
apparitions simply from the report of the children and their 
relatives, or whether he had had any personal opportunity 
of observing what took place. The one clear fact which 
stands out is the prominent part played by the espiégle Albert 
Voisin, though he was almost the youngest of the band. But 
with the coming of the newspaper correspondents and the vast 
crowd of visitors (estimated at 10,000) who were present 
on December 8th, the manifestations take on a new com- 
plexion. It is averred that the children, apparently all five, 
went into trance, and that their condition of insensibility was 

* It is not disputed that the figure which the children see is small, under 
four feet high, the face is young, the dress is luminous and white, but with 


bluish tones in it. There is no blue sash, but the eyes are blue. The hair is 
hidden by a white veil, and the feet are not visible. 
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tested by applying a lighted match to the hands of two of 
them, by pinching them vigorously and by prodding the cheek 
of one with a sharp penknife. This was done by, or at the 
instance of Dr. Maistriaux and some of his medical col- 
leagues, several of whom were present and in immediate con- 
tact with the children. These tests produced no reaction of 
any kind, and when after the vision the affected parts were 
examined, not the slightest trace was found of any injury. 
It is to be noted, however, that certain scientific experts 
who came a few days later to Beauraing to investigate the 
phenomena, expressed an opinion that the tests had not really 
been effectively applied and that no inference could be drawn 
from them.* 

After the apparitions the children, having been taken inside 
the convent, were separately interrogated by doctors, and 
this procedure was followed on several subsequent occasions. 
It is alleged that in spite of an insidious cross-examination, 
they gave an identical report of what they had witnessed and 
could not be entrapped into contradicting themselves or each 
other. On the other hand, we must remember that they must 
all, many times previously, have been questioned by neighbours 
concerning Our Lady’s appearance, dress, etc., in each other’s 
presence. So far as concerns the vision itself, there was no 
new feature to record on December 8th. It came sooner, 
lasted longer and was more brilliant, but that was all. The 
apparition had not spoken and the miracles hoped for had 
not been worked. The only new features were the immense 
crowd, the intervention of doctors, and the climax of emotion 
generated by anticipation and by the sense that this time they 
were present, so to say, in the quality of Our Lady’s invited 
guests. It seems very probable that it was this atmosphere 
of highly wrought feeling which induced the trance. 

On the four days following December 8th, the children 
went to say a rosary at the grotto at the usual hour, but the 
apparition did not manifest itself. On the 13th and 14th 
they saw the vision again, but there was apparently no trance. 
During the remaining days of December the occasions when 
the figure failed to appear were more numerous than those 
upon which the perseverance of the children was rewarded. 
Reading, as I did, the accounts set out in the Belgian journals 
from day to day, one felt that one was “getting no forrader.” 


* The experts were Professor de Greef of Louvain, and Dr. Rouvroy, the 
head of a Psychiatric hospital. 
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On Saturday December 17th, the children, apparently speak- 
ing together, said: “At the request of the clergy we ask you 
what you want of us.” To which the vision is stated to 
have answered in two words—“a chapel”; whereupon the 
children responded in chorus: “Yes, we will have it built.” 
But this, as I have noted above, had been actually Fernande’s 
own suggestion spoken aloud during the manifestation of 
Sunday, December 4th. There is also said to have been a 
crowd of six thousand people who invaded Beauraing on 
Christmas eve. The vision appeared and the children seem 
to have passed into a trance condition, but it was of very 
short duration. An appeal was made aloud to Our Lady by 
the children and by some poor sufferers who were present, 
asking her to give tangible proof that it was really she who 
had visited them. Albert reported that he heard the answer 
“Yes,” but the four girls did not endorse this. On the other 
hand, in the later apparitions it would seem that there were 
sometimes one or two in the little group of five who failed 
to see the vision which was manifest to the others. Albert, 
we are told, has on three occasions suffered this deprivation. 
Finally, on Monday, January 2nd, when an intimation had 
previously been given two or three days earlier that the visions 
were coming to an end, Fernande Voisin, the eldest of the 
group, alone heard the apparition announce: “To-morrow, 
I shall say something to each of you in private.” 

The promise was kept, though, strange to say, Fernande 
during that farewell interview at first saw nothing while 
the others were visibly entranced. Gilberte Degeimbre, on 
being interrogated by the group of medical men who con- 
ducted the examination immediately after the vision had de- 
parted, reported that to her the Blessed Virgin had only 
uttered the single word, “Adieu.” Gilberte Voisin said that 
Our Lady smiled, and after the phrase, “I will convert 
sinners,” had added, “Adieu.” Albert, the little farceur, 
who came next, was, or pretended to be, depressed. He 
declared that Our Lady had told him something he was not 
to repeat, and that there was also another message he was 
not sure about. When they pressed him to say whether it 
was something encouraging or sad, he told them: “Well, if 
they wanted to know, it was rather gloomy.” Andrée 
Degeimbre was also mournful and announced that Our Lady 
had said to her, “I am the Mother of God and the Queen of 
Heaven. Never cease praying,” and that the apparition had 
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ended with “Good-bye.” While this investigation was going 
on, Fernande Voisin had remained behind at the grotto. 
When she was fetched in her turn, she told them that not 
having seen the Blessed Virgin when the others saw her, she 
had felt very miserable. Still she did not lose hope, and 
suddenly she saw in the tree near the grotto a ball of fire 
which vanished with a sharp report. Then Our Blessed Lady 
had shown herself and had asked her, “‘Do you love my Son?” 
and, in reply to a “Yes,” had asked again, “Do you love me?” 
Then on receiving the same answer, she had said: “Sacrifice 
‘ yourself for me,” and had thereupon disappeared with a 
simple “Farewell.” 

Although there are perhaps suspicious features in the case, 
we must, I think, altogether dismiss the idea of anything like 
conscious deception. Even if Albert Voisin had been capable 
of planning and carrying through a hoax on this elaborate 
scale, the girls who not only bear excellent characters, but 
were subjected for a month together to rigorous cross-exami- 
nations from both doctors and reporters, would have been in- 
capable of maintaining the pretence. No single one of those 
who were brought into personal relation with the children 
seems to have doubted their sincerity. The perseverance 
with which they visited the grotto day after day in bitter 
weather, kneeling on the cold pavement outside the railing, 
and returning to the spot sometimes quite late at night when 
they had little or no audience to encourage them, seems to 
me almost decisive. Moreover, the repeated failures to see 
what others expected them to see speaks very strongly in 
favour of their good faith. If the whole was a mere piece 
of acting, not one of these disappointments was in the least 
necessary. On the evening of Christmas Day a large crowd 
had gathered from all parts of the country, and yet there was 
no apparition. Again it seems clear that it was the children 
themselves who introduced into the scheme the blind uncle 
and the crippled companion for whose cure they fervently 
prayed. Apart from the diabolical cruelty of raising hopes 
which they knew could not be realized, it must, if we suppose 
imposture, have been obvious to them that their prestige would 
suffer from the failure. Last, but by no means least, I must 
confess myself considerably impressed by the descriptions 
I have read of the scenes at the grotto. Even those published 
in the newspapers were not all written by reporters out for 
sensation; there are also accounts by doctors and sober in- 
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quirers who had travelled to Beauraing in the hope of solving 
a psychological problem. Dr. Maistriaux speaks of more 
than two hundred medical men who came for that purpose 
and to whom every facility was afforded of assisting at the 
apparitions and of questioning the children. The vast 
majority seem to have been not only puzzled but impressed, 
especially by the instantaneousness with which at the moment 
the apparition is discerned all the children seemed to be 
affected together, the pitch of their voices altering on the 
instant. In a private letter I have seen, a lady well known to 
me as a person of sober judgment, writes: ‘When the vision 
appears the children’s voices change in a most extraordinary 
way.” She explains how “Jean,” her son, “was quite close to 
one of the children and said she was visibly answering some- 
one who was speaking to her.” Another man, a connexion 
of the writer’s, “assisted,” she reports, “at the vision three 
times and is most frightfully impressed”; and she goes on: 
“A remarkable feature of the case is the simplicity of the 
children and their families, as well as the number of men 
in the crowd. All are ému. It is the most wonderful thing. 
We stayed on till nearly ten o’clock at night, and happened 
to be by the house of one of the families when the children 
of the other family came out on their way home. One of the 
little ‘visionaries,’ aged 11, was being scolded by her mother 
for stopping at a friend’s house on her way back to eat 
‘frites.’ It was so homely and childlike and most émouvant 
when one thought of what had taken place a couple of hours 
earlier.” 

At the same time, though we may confidently set aside any 
suggestion of trickery, it by no means follows that we are 
here in contact with the supernatural. Visions seen by child- 
ren have been very numerous in the past, and although the 
apparitions at Lourdes have been definitely approved by the 
Church as of heavenly origin, a decision which the long re- 
cord of miraculous cures may be held to justify, there are a 
great number of other similar cases which seemed at first 
to promise much, but which have yielded little permanent 
fruit. The story of Limpias will be fresh in the minds of 
most of us, and it may be remembered that it was two child- 
ren in the course of a mission sermon who first perceived what 
they believed to be the movement of the eyes of the great 


* Her letter is in English, she herself being half English by birth. She 
and her sons must have motored some sixty miles to be present. 
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crucifix, as well as the sweat which seemed to bedew the whole 
figure. Marvellous experiences followed in the course of 
time, many sober adults witnessing the most harrowing trans- 
formations of the Saviour’s features, while crowds of others 
looking on at the same moment saw no change at all. More 
distant in time was the alleged apparition of Our Blessed 
Lady at La Salette to two children, a boy and girl shep- 
herdess. In this case, as we know, the supernal origin of 
the vision was much controverted from the first and the case 
must always be seriously prejudiced by the subsequent ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory career of the two little visionaries. 
Then we have the bizarre vision said to have been vouchsafed 
to the children at Pontmain, five in number, and ranging 
in age from 12 to 63. The apparitions were seen but once, 
but they met with ecclesiastical approval, and a magnificent 
church has been erected as a monument to the revelation thus 
accredited. The same is true of Our Lady of Fatima in 
Portugal, a detailed account of which has just been provided 
for English readers by Father F. M. de Zulueta, S.J., in 
a pamphlet published by the Catholic Truth Society. On the 
other hand, we have such cases as that of Mettenbuch in 
Bavaria where three little girls claimed to have seen Our Lady 
and the Infant Jesus with other personages of the Old and 
New Testament. Much excitement was at first created, but 
the children broke down under cross-examination and ad- 
mitted imposture. And there is the perhaps still more curious 
case of Tilly-sur-Seulles where there is no ground to suspect 
imposture in the first developments of the affair, the children 
being good and innocent, though in its subsequent stages it 
exhibited every mark of extravagance, delusion and even, 
it is possible, of the intervention of diabolic agencies. 
What stands out most clearly in the Beauraing manifesta- 
tions is the fact that a very considerable sensation was caused 
and increased progressively among all classes of the popu- 
lation. For the last four days of the apparitions Dr. 
Maistriaux computes that on Saturday, December 31st, there 
‘was an attendance of 10,000 people and 30 doctors; on 
Sunday, January Ist,—it must be remembered that this was /e 
jour de l’an, a day given up to home festivities—1,500 people 
and 30 doctors; on January 2nd 12,000 people and 49 
doctors; and on January 3rd 25,000 people and 80 doctors. 
These estimates of the crowds, though apparently endorsed 
by the police, are no doubt unreliable; but as doctors were 
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alone admitted within the convent gates, these, at least, could 
easily be counted. I confess at the same time that one would 
like to know what kind of guarantee was exacted of each 
visitor’s claim to belong to that profession... The anti-clerical 
journals have not forborne to jeer at the readiness of the 
good Walloons of Beauraing to turn the occasion to pecuniary 
profit, but, after all, people must be fed, and a certain amount 
of commercialism is inevitable in all such cases. There is, 
I think, no evidence that the parents, or the children them- 
selves, have accepted presents, unless frites offered by 
a neighbour can be classed under that head. It is a matter 
of consolation that these manifestations seem to have been 
attended by a renewal of faith and of fervour in the case of 
many individuals. Still God may use natural, even if ab- 
normal, means to attain His ends, and there is no question 
that, up to this, the miracles definitely asked for have not been 
worked. 

The sad part is that the majority of such problems as those 
of Fatima and La Salette and Pontmain and Beauraing offer 
us no hope of a satisfactory solution. We must be content 
to wait until the study of abnormal and morbid psychology 
has made more progress than is likely to be possible within 


the lifetime of any of those now on earth. 
HERBERT THURSTON. 





Grace Resisted 


OD’S grace is all about me like the air ; 
I need but will to breathe it in, 
I feel it press, like water, everywhere,— 
WHY DOES MY SOUL THEN SIN? 


If you should see a madman hold his breath, 


Or thirst, until he died, 
You’d say,—Poor wretch, that was a frantic death! 


WHAT OF SOUL-SUICIDE? 


Wind ’gainst my sails! Swift water ’gainst my wheel ! 
But my will cogs them fast. 

O Miller! free my soul, it hurts to feel 
Wind, wave, sweep frustrate past, 

Let my stones grind Thy wheat, for meal 
To break love’s fast. 


WILLIAM BLISS. 





MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
FATHER JOSEPH RICKABY. 


ORN in 1845, two years before his brother John, who much 

resembled him in character and attainments, Father Joseph 
Rickaby survived him by over four years, dying at St. Beuno’s 
College shortly before last Christmas. If ever a book of ‘‘Stony- 
hurst Worthies’’ is compiled, both these Stonyhurst men will 
find an honourable place therein, for, whether as students or 
professors, in the College or in the neighbouring Philosophate, 
both were intimately connected, during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, with the academic life of the place, and in their 
later brilliant work elsewhere, shed lustre on its name. Both were 
highly original and unconventional in method and outlook, and, 
if John was the more widely cultured and the deeper in thought, 
Joseph excelled in literary expression. They were both highly 
stimulating teachers, and, though their personal output was con- 
siderable, perhaps their more solid achievement lay in the many 
generations whom they taught to think and to act. And both 
were beloved by their pupils, their playful sobriquets, ‘‘Jicky’’ and 
‘*Jocky,’’ expressing, as such diminutives often do, rather affec- 
tion than irreverence. 

Here our concern is with the longer-lived and better-known of 
the pair. Joseph Rickaby was born at Everingham in Yorkshire, 
of tough stock, as the event proved, for, though he was very frail 
to begin with, he passed his life without serious illness and did 
more than an ordinary man’s work almost to the end. During his 
philosophical studies in his early twenties he weighed only six 
stone ! He went to Stonyhurst at the age of ten and had a success- 
ful scholastic career, taking first place’ in Classical Honours at the 
Matriculation Examination of London University in 1862 and 
entering the Society at Manresa in the same year, together with 
ten (out of eleven) of his class-fellows. After his Philosophy, he 
proceeded M.A. at London (1869), impressing his examiners with 
his exceptional abilities, as they spontaneously testified. He was 
employed in teaching B.A. candidates the Greek and Latin Classics 
at Stonyhurst, until he began his own theological course in 1874, 
and was ordained priest in 1877. Then, midway in life he entered 

* He similarly took high places in Classical Honours in the Intermediate, 
in the B.A. and in the M.A. examinations. In the B.A. examination he was first, 


beating the famous Cambridge Classical scholar J.S. Reid, the great authority on 
Cicero. In the M.A. examination Reid was first and Father Rickaby second. 
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upon that long course of teaching, preaching and writing which 
filled the rest of his days and brought him into close contact, in- 
tellectually and spiritually, with the young men of the Society and 
with multitudes beyond its borders. He acted, for instance, as 
weekly spiritual conférencier to the divines of St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Oscott, for nearly twenty years. We are privileged to reproduce 
here an appreciation of his services in that capacity from the pen 
of Mgr. Francis Ross, some time Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory at Oscott. 

“It is difficult, almost impossible, in a few words, to convey an 
impression of the influence exercised by Father Joseph Rickaby 
on the students of Oscott during the years in which he was Spiri- 
tual Father. The keenness with which we looked forward to the 
monthly recollection, the exhilaration of those talks, the profound 
and abiding impression on our minds and lives, are remembered 
and cherished, but cannot be described. 

‘Father Rickaby himself, in publishing his notes—‘‘ Waters that 
go softly’’—failed to reproduce the vivid quality of those vital 
addresses; and it may well be that the reason for this failure is 
inherent in the method he employed, and the very life and charm 
of his talks. They were not discourses or meditations, but rather 
flashes of intuitive vision, which, as it were, lit up and revealed the 
landscape of religious truth. Often one or two Greek words con- 
tained and expressed all that he said, as in a miniature. Thus, on 
the Feast of All Saints, the Beatific Vision was expressed and un- 
folded in two words of Aristotle : évépyeva dxwvnoéws. The absorption 
of all the intense activity of the soul, by satisfying all its desires, 
constitutes eternal rest. 

‘Another development of a word, familiar to all Oscotians of the 
time, was an address on the Paraclete, in which Father Rickaby 
convinced us that Our Lord referred, not merely to the interior 
comfort and illumination of the Holy Spirit, but to a corporate 
effect so manifest on the face of the Church, so sensible in the 
Synaxis, the union of the Faithful, that it more than supplied for 
the delight of His own bodily presence, and explained the other- 
wise inexplicable joy of the Church from the Ascension until now. 
And in this connexion he referred to the words of St. Augustine, 
who viewed the Church as a procession, the head of which, vid., 
Christ and the Apostles, had turned beyond the veil, but we in 
following, preserve the sense of unity. ‘Illi viderunt caput, et 
crediderunt in corpore ; nos videmus corpus, et credimus in capite.’ 

“Aristotle, St. John Chrysostom and St. Paul were the mines 
from whence he gathered these gems, which emitted sparkling 
rays under his polishing ; and it is no wonder that even he could 
not commit them to type. The language was akin to that of 
disembodied or angelic spirits, which illumine inferior minds by a 
ray of light, and without much discourse of words. Moreover, he 
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had much of the sportiveness of the spirit which Shakespeare por- 
trays in ‘The Tempest,’ the dainty spirit of Ariel. 

‘‘Perhaps of all his works, the notes on the translation of 
St. Thomas, Contra Gentiles, under the title of God and His 
Creatures, convey the best impression of the brilliance and inimit- 
able flexibility and buoyancy of his mind. At any rate, it proved 
material for some lurid and even heated conversations over his 
treatment of St. Thomas’s famous argument for the existence of 
God. And that was another feature of his visits eagerly welcomed, 
the conversations in the Professor’s Den on such topics as the 
salvation of the heathen, and ‘the rights of the devil.’ 

‘‘Father Joe Rickaby and Mgr. Parkinson [then the President 
of the College] were ill-assorted and, by no means, kindred spirits. 
The latter was as much an embodiment of discursive and pon- 
derous reason, as Father Rickaby was of intuitive intellect; but 
they understood each other, as the Saints do, and we Oscotians 
look back to them as two bright and shining lights.’’ 

But naturally enough, it was those with whom he lived and 
worked that most felt the stimulus of his personality. It is note- 
worthy that during his long period of residence at the Stonyhurst 
Philosophate (1879—1896), whatever other office he held, he always 
remained Spiritual Father, guiding the souls as well as the minds 
of studious youth; a function only to be adequately fulfilled, con- 
sidering the diversity of characters encountered, by one possessing 
abundant sympathy and understanding. The very length of his 
tenure of the post is proof enough that Father Rickaby ‘‘gave 
satisfaction.’’ Yet it must often have been irksome to the native 
shyness of the man,’ a pronounced characteristic of his, only to be 
overcome by constant effort and by some advance from the other 
side. The first meeting of two ‘‘shynesses’’ was apt to be 
constrained. 

He lectured at Stonyhurst on Ethics and Natural Law, subjects 
which, rather than the dogmas of the Faith, are to-day in the 
forefront of the anti-Christian campaign. One remembers how 
keen were the class-discussions on points of ethics and how, under 
stress of criticism, the lecturer would not hesitate sometimes to 
qualify his thesis. The substance of those lectures was embodied 
later in that well-known member of the ‘‘Stonyhurst Philosophical 
Series’’ entitled ‘‘Moral Philosophy,’’ which has run to many 
editions ; assisted, maybe, by the reaction caused in a humanitarian 
age by the section styled ‘‘The so-called Rights of Animals.’’ The 
danger arising from the assumptions of materialistic Evolution 
and a contemporary campaign of sentiment which seemed to ex- 
aggerate, at the risk of higher claims, the duty of kindness to the 


* As a boy he so shunned observation and remark that, if he had to pass a 
group of prefects in the playground, he would throw a ball ahead of him and 
race after it, lest he should be stopped and spoken to. 
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animal creation, caused the author to write with an emphasis on 
the other side which was often misinterpreted. As the result of a 
recent controversy of this sort,’ arising from a misunderstanding of 
terms, Father Rickaby readily consented to rewrite the misunder- 
stood passages for later editions. This book, first published in 
1888 was the beginning of a long series of volumes, some thirty 
in number, ranging from the great calf-bound folio version’ of the 
Summa Contra Gentiles to minor works of devotion, and including 
the last great labour of his life, a new translation from the Spanish 
of that well-known classic, Rodriguez’s ‘‘Christian Perfection.’’ 
All his writings had some direct relation to the Faith or to the 
spiritual life, for, great as was his love for the Classics, he never 
edited a single text. His many articles in our pages, nearly 
sixty in all, and the long list of his C.T.S. pamphlets had the 
same bearing, for, indeed, he had few interests outside religion. 
His devotion to St. Paul, St. Thomas, St. Augustine and, of 
course, to St. Ignatius appears in the various studies of their works 
which he published, and, if he had any other strong attraction 
beyond these saints, it was to the kindred spirit of Newman, to 
whose whole literary output, so familiar did it become to him, he 
composed a very serviceable Index. 

When he left the North, he spent a few years successively in 
Oxford and in London: however, in 1899, he was definitely 
stationed at the University where he remained for the rest of his 
active life in thoroughly congenial surroundings, acting as Spiri- 
tual Father to the Jesuit students at Campion Hall and, in the 
matter of preaching, taking all England for his parish. The more 
to identify himself with the University, he took a research degree 
in 1901, the subject of the thesis which he presented, afterwards 
published in book form, being ‘‘The Origin and Extent of Civil 
Authority.’’ For this he was admitted, somewhat to his amuse- 
ment, to the degree of Bachelor of Science, a branch of knowledge 
quite outside his ordinary interests. He was often engaged in 
giving the regulation Spiritual Conferences to the Catholic under- 
graduates, both at Oxford and at Cambridge, and some of his 
most characteristic work is contained in a selection of those 
sparkling addresses, published in the volume—‘‘The Lord my 
Light.”’ 

Moreover, Father Rickaby was of immense service to Campion 
(then Clarke’s) Hall during the anxious time following the sudden 
demise of its founder, Father Richard Clarke. He occasionally 
lectured to different audiences at Oxford and of course did a great 
deal to ‘‘form’’ the undergraduates committed to his spiritual 
charge, impressing on them always the ideal of service. But 


* See Tue Mont for May, 1930 (pp. 457—8), where Father Rickaby’s 
attitude is explained, and justified by being explained. 

* It was not a complete translation such as has since been issued from a 
much more correct text by the Dominican Fathers. 
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perhaps his most congenial work was the giving of retreats, all 
over the country, to the pastoral clergy. All testimony concurs 
to the freshness of his exhortations, which were often whimsical, 
with apt and unexpected quotations applied with startling 
originality ; generally conceived on big lines—the Church, the In- 
carnation, the Mystical Body, etc. His activity was constant 
and he kept up his delight in writing Greek prose to the end. 
His later preoccupation with St. Augustine was highly speculative 
and tentative, which is why a good deal of it has never seen the 
light. Some impressions of this period noted by one who lived 
for a time with him at Campion Hall may be quoted. 

‘‘He loved every stone of Oxford; and, for one of its illustrious 
sons, Cardinal Newman, he cherished a lively affection. He took 
me to see Newman’s undergraduate rooms at Trinity, later to 
Oriel where he was a Fellow and to St. Mary the Virgin’s where 
he preached. In later years Father Rickaby bore, to my mind, a 
striking resemblance to Newman. To see him sitting in the 
chapel at Oxford giving a domestic exhortation, was to see a fine 
and venerable figure, magnificent in his love of the Society and 
devotion to its interests. He spoke without notes, in pleasing and 
forceful language; and though one may sometimes have felt in- 
clined to disagree, there was no denying the originality of the 
treatment, and no gainsaying the earnestness of his manner. 

‘*He was a ripe Classical scholar, and to hear him discourse on 
the beauty of Latin and Greek language and literature was an 
education in itself. Father Rickaby was unconventional in his 
dress. More than once I accompanied him to Christ Church 
where he used to read St. Augustine with the Regius Professor, 
Dr. Headlam, now Bishop of Gloucester. He, Father Joe, wore 
his trouser-ends tucked into his socks, as though he were tramp- 
ing the Fells at Stonyhurst !’’ 

This carelessness in attire was mainly due to a careful practice 
of poverty, but partly to a preoccupation with things of higher 
interest. He cared little for sport or games, indoor or out, and not 
much for music or the fine arts. He made no endeavour ‘‘to keep 
pace with modern literature.’? He showed no desire for foreign 
travel, or, more probably, suppressed any that he felt, for it is 
incredible that a man of his tastes should not otherwise have found 
or made occasion to see cities and men, to visit famous shrines, 
to lecture to foreign audiences. It may perhaps be that, intensely 
patriotic as he was, he felt he had all he could desire in his 
own country. Anyhow, he never went abroad or even crossed 
the Irish Channel. 

And, curiously enough, his books too remained English. I 
know of only one—‘‘Waters that go softly’? (‘‘Les Eaux qui 
Coulent’’)— that has been translated into French. Yet French and 
Germans and Italians read much English work of much less 
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substance and eloquence. He had a grasp of pure and nervous 
English, attained, like Newman’s, by assiduous translation from 
the Classics, which excellently served his fresh and acute mind. 
In preaching, too, he had command of a chastened style, and al- 
though handicapped as was his great patron, St. Paul, by insigni- 
ficance of figure, awkwardness of gesture, and harshness of voice, 
these drawbacks were eclipsed by the vigour and brightness of his 
thought and expression. 

At the end of his 77th year (1924), he left Oxford to return 
to Stonyhurst, and two years later, retired to St. Beuno’s College, 
North Wales, to occupy his remaining days in writing. During 
this period he produced that book of mellow wisdom—‘‘An Old 
Man’s Jottings,’’ several smaller works on St. Augustine, and 
finally his rendering, into crisp and vigorous English, ‘‘A New 
Translation from the original Spanish’’—of Rodriguez’s ‘‘Chris- 
tian Perfection.’’ So the old man was occupied at the end with the 
treatise that had occupied him in his noviceship and in accord with 
which he had striven to lead his long and fruitful life. These few 
lines may serve to picture him to those who have known him only 
from his books and yet have found strength and inspiration from | 


the fervent personality that breathes in them.—R.I.P. 
J.K. 





IIL. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


MISUSE OF MONEY 


Distress has been widespread before, but never in the midst of, 
and precisely because of, plenty. We lack the capacity neither 
to produce nor to consume, but simply to relate the two. We have 
not enough money. Not in the main because it has been cornered 
by a few, but because there is not enough to go round. There 
is an ample supply of goods ; heaven knows the unsatisfied demand 
there is for them; but the money to buy them is short. Real 
plenty, of produce and need: artificial famine, of the medium of 
exchange. Why? Is it because the manufacture and issue of 
money is controlled by the banks; by private companies, that is, 
whose interests demand that money should not be too plentiful? 
If so, the remedy is for the State to displace them and itself con- 
trol the supply of money, regulating the amount by the abundance 
of goods in relation to needs. Money in itself is only a means of 
exchange. It is valuable, not because it is gold or silver or 
paper, but because it is backed by goods.—TuHe EpiTor in 
Blackfriars, January, 1933. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF THE FAITH 


Passing to the needs of the laity, I place, first and foremost, 
solid and sustained courses of instruction in Christian Doctrine. 
It is over twenty-five years ago since Pope Pius X. issued his 
encyclical letter Acerbo nimis. It is as vital and as actual to-day 
as it ever was. Christian Doctrine is the only means of breeding 
that spiritual outlook on life which is the antithesis of the materi- 
alism that is the basis of Communism—or, for the matter of 
that, of the modern Capitalism that is equally fruitful in evils. 
Yet over large parts of England, our people, from the time they 
leave school till they die, get nothing but everlasting repetitions 
of gospel homilies, or scattered doctrinal instructions at an even- 
ing service. Even when these are full of doctrine, their value is 
diminished by their lack of sequence. Supposing that at our 
seminaries the students were given lectures, one day on the Real 
Presence, the next on the Efficaciousness of Prayer, the next on 
the Trinity, the next on Original Sin—and so on, for five years, 
dodging about the text-books according to the whim of the Pro- 
fessor, or the thought suggested by a passage from Scripture 
pulled out of a lucky ‘‘dip,’’ how much Theology would they 
know? And we expect our people to stand up to Communist pro- 
paganda, to develop an enthusiasm for their Faith! Ignoti nulla 
cupido. It just can’t be done.—Rev. T. J. FitzGERALp in The 


Clergy Review, January, 1933. 


THE MORAL REMEDY FOR THE WORLD CHAOS 


To the question of what constitutes the underlying fundamental 
problem which is the key to all the other problems [of the current 
crisis], there are, of course, many answers, yet only one answer 
is possible when that question is laid before the Catholic Church. 
It is the answer given two thousand years ago by the Founder of 
the Church—‘‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of God.’’ It is, in the 
words of the philosophers of the Church, ‘‘the primacy of the 
spiritual.’’ Man is the creature of God. Man in rebellion—as 
most of mankind seems to be to-day—against man’s maker and 
ruler cannot help but make a mistake when he attempts to solve 
his problems without reference to and guidance by the spiritual 
and moral laws of God. There is, therefore, no one of the great 
problems of the world which is not essentially a religious problem. 
Economics is not and cannot be divorced from religion, save at 
the cost of misery for mankind. International peace cannot pos- 
sibly be maintained save through obedience to the spiritual and 
moral principles and laws laid down by God Himself.—Tue 
Epitor in The Commonweal, November 30, 1932. 
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PEACE IDEALS AND WAR REALITIES 


So, since the realists are in the saddle, or on the captain’s 
bridge, the merry, merry game of manufacturing engines of war 
and accumulating ammunition goes on. Almost any day you 
may read in the newspapers some such statement as this: The 
French debt payment due to Uncle Sam on December 15th was 
$19,261,430. But France says she cannot pay it. Her arma- 
ments this year cost $466,960,000, twenty-four times as much as 
the debt she cannot pay. Belgium’s debt payment, due on Decem- 
ber 15th, was $2,125,000. But Belgium’s armaments for this 
year cost $33,303,200, more than fifteen times the debt due to us. 
So Belgium too had to default. Italy paid interest on her debt 
to the amount of $1,245,437 on December 14th. But her expendi- 
ture on armaments for the year is $248,946,500, almost 200 times 
what she paid us on account. England, after much debate and 
with reservations, paid her December bill of $95,500,000. But 
this year she spent $465,255,000 on armament. So this is realism. 
This is the way the hard-headed business men and their partners, 
the military and naval experts, run the affairs of the world! It 
would seem almost time for the silly idealists to have a little 
laugh. If this is realism, why not try a little idealism? Could 
it be much worse? The idealist says, ‘‘I thought you fellows were 
all good friends. Against whom are you arming ?’’—TueE EpDIToR 
in The Catholic World, January, 1933. 


POLITICS AND HONOUR IN BULGARIA 


When the Sovereign Pontiff, more than two years ago, granted 
a dispensation for Princess Giovanna to marry a non-Catholic 
husband, the betrothed couple entered into the necessary en- 
gagements. That they should have treated those engagements 
as mere scraps of paper is a lamentable sequel. But we cannot for 
the life of us understand the gloating tone in which some English 
publicists are describing this affair as a defeat for the Papacy and 
a humiliation for the Pope. In the eyes of honourable men the 
salient fact is that two exalted personages, whose regality lays 
upon them a more than ordinary obligation of punctilious honour, 
appear to have behaved with cynical levity towards their formal 
pledges. In the ordinary relations of life we do not applaud pro- 
mise-breakers ; nor do we regard their dupes as butts for ridicule. 
The excuse of King Boris is that his Ministers decided upon the 
baptism of the new-born Princess Marie Louise according to the 
Orthodox Rite and that he merely acceded to the wishes of his 
people; but he knew as much about his Ministers and his people 
in October, 1930, as he knows in January, 1933.—TuHe Epitor in 
The Tablet, January 21, 1933. 
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REVIEWS 


1—ST. PATRICK’S PURGATORY? 


R. Shane Leslie must have devoted a considerable amount 

of labour to the compilation of this volume, and we may 
cordially congratulate him on the result, Alike in its literary 
contents, its typography and its numerous illustrations the book 
makes an attractive appeal. Not being ourselves acquainted 
with the local conditions of Lough Derg, it has surprised us to 
find how much uncertainty has hitherto existed regarding the 
identity of the island on which the medizval pilgrims, whose 
narratives are comparatively familiar, underwent their gruesome 
experiences. In this matter Mr. Leslie affords all the help the 
inquirer can reasonably ask of him. He gives us at the end of 
the volume a facsimile of the recent Ordnance survey of the 
lake—it seems a pity that the exact scale of the reproduction is 
not indicated—and elsewhere we have copies of four ancient maps 
which, though they yield little information of value, are curious 
from the evidence they provide of the world-wide renown of the 
Purgatory. The author holds that “as a sacred site Lough Derg 
dates from long before the Anglo-Norman era responsible for 
the output of the medizval legend,” adding that “this may be 
judged from the pagan literature of the past as well as from 
existing folklore.’ We confess that upon these points we should 
have liked more evidence, but we are in no position to contest 
Mr. Leslie’s verdict. He also holds that Station Island, upon 
which the basilica has been erected and to which the pilgrimage 
is now made, was not the site of the medieval pilgrimage. Upon 
this assumption the Knight Owen or Ywain, with such more his- 
torical pilgrims as Raymond de Perelhos, Lawrence Rathold, 
Antonio Mannini, and Guillebert de Lannoy, visited Saints’ 
Island, which is the true site, but which dropped out of recog- 
nition after Pope Alexander VI., on the report of a Dutch monk 
of Eymstadt, condemned the mercenary, if not simoniacal, pro- 
ceedings of the Augustinian community established on the island 
and declared the claims made for it to be fraudulent. We wish 
Mr. Leslie could have given us the text of this alleged papal 
pronouncement. It ought to be in the Regesta, but it is not 
included in the slender collection of Irish documents printed by 


' St. Patrick’s Purgatory; a Record from History and Literature. Compiled 
by Shane Leslie. London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne. Pp. xlviii. 218. 
Price, 21s. 1932. 
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Theiner. Our author mentions the name of James de Voragine, 
but he does not seem to have realized that he is identical with 
“James the Genoese Dominican” (p. xiii) from whom Osulevanus 
derived the story of Nicholas. The experiences of Nicholas 
are given in considerable detail in the famous “Legenda Aurea” 
(c, A.D. 1255), and we venture to conjecture that whatever Dante 
knew about St. Patrick’s Purgatory was derived from this source. 
Finally is it not by an oversight that Mr. Leslie, in two or three 
places, speaks of Bishop Peter “de Navalibus’’? Should it not 
be de Natalibus? We must not, however, take leave of this 
interesting volume without a word of commendation for the re- 
production in colours of the painting of Station Island by Sir 
John Lavery, R.A., which forms the frontispiece. 
H.T. 


2—ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 1 


HERE are some saints whose finished portrait it seems im- 

possible to reproduce, and St. John of the Cross is one of 
these. We are told that no artist was able to express the gentle 
look on the face of St. Ignatius Loyola; none, likewise, could 
paint the beauty that all saw in St. Teresa. If, then, we say at 
the outset that after reading Father Bruno’s admirable biography 
we still find it difficult to fix the person and character of St. John, 
we say nothing in disparagement of his work. He has given us 
a great study ; a hundred pages of notes and references prove how 
he has attended to the smallest detail; he has not failed; he has 
only left us still wondering how much more might yet be said. 
Another thing he has done; he has set us on the right way to that 
further knowledge. He has corrected many false impressions, for 
instance, that of Huysmans; he has proved that the Mystical Doc- 
tor was in truth a realist, every bit as much as his practical com- 
panion, St. Teresa; and he has established, for every student to 
see, that underlying love, and joy, and sense of victory which 
gives the true key to one of the hardest lives that man has ever 
lived. ‘‘He is a poet, the poet of the dark night; but also the 
poet of joy and of love.’’ So Father Bruno sums him up in one 
place, in one of those guiding lines which are so helpful to the 
reader. But poets are not the easiest of men to comprehend ; and 
when in addition they are the deepest of spiritual mystics, when 
poetry and mysticism lead them to live lives utterly at variance to 
that of ordinary men, human nature finds it hard, not only to 


1By Fr. Bruno, O.D.C. Edited by Fr. Benedict Zimmerman, O.D.C. With 
an Introduction by Jacques Maritain. London: Sheed & Ward. Pp. xxix. 495. 
Price, 18s. 
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follow, but, at times, even to sympathize. Perhaps we may quote 
another guiding passage to explain what we mean: 


The former pupil of the Jesuits at Medina and of the Uni- 
versity of Salamanca, was a born logician. Supernatural 
means for a supernatural end : hence mystical contemplation, 
and a humility that reaches to a joyful acceptance of con- 
tempt. Others did not succeed, for their means were not 
sufficiently pure; but he did, because he knew how to make 
a cross out of any wood that came to his hand—the cross of 
his redemption. Each new deprivation of poor human hap- 
piness became, for him, another and higher step on the lad- 
der of love. 


The reader needs to keep this truth in mind when he studies 
St. John, whether it be his apparently merciless asceticism, or 
the terrible sufferings through which he had to live. For Father 
Bruno is careful, so far as he is able, to let us know all. As the 
life proceeds, the picture grows more dreadful, until at last it is 
a relief when the saint lies down to die. And yet all the time 
the author contrives to make us see that St. John was, under 
every trial, always the same; impelled by the same love and vision 
of the greater truth, overflowing with an interior joy which we can 
realize, even though it is a joy not to be experienced by ordinary 
men. With a certain dramatic skill the author contrives to make 
this more manifest by bringing St. Teresa across his saint’s path. 
Of course the life of the one could not be written without intro- 
ducing much of the other. But Father Bruno does more; he lets 
the personality of St. Teresa, in itself more easily understood, 
throw light on the personality of St. John, and further, he lets 
St. Teresa herself guide us in the interpretation of her favourite 
saint and follower. 

Father Bruno seems not only to have searched every possible 
library for his material; he has also travelled over every inch of 
ground that might help him to catch the atmosphere in which the 
saint lived. Indeed, this feature of his work, together with his 
long examination of St. John’s contemporaries, turns him rather 
into an historian than a biographer; much light is thrown on a 
period of Spanish history especially difficult to an English reader, 
that of the Inquisition on the one hand, and of Philip II. on the 
other. Some may question whether the canvas has not been, in 
consequence, somewhat overcrowded; if this is the case, M. 
Maritain’s Introduction, and Father Zimmerman’s Postscript, 
deepen the lines of the portrait in a way that leaves the last im- 
pression very clear. 


Pd A.G. 
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3—USEFUL APOLOGETIC? 


T is fervently to be hoped that many young and thinking 
I readers, who have had no philosophical training, and who in 
consequence are much exercised by certain loud speakers of to-day, 
will have the opportunity of reading Belief in Man, by Philip S. 
Richards. Mr. Richards writes beautifully; he also knows how 
to handle philosophy without going beyond the range of literature ; 
he never takes the ordinary reader out of his depth, any more than 
does Mr. Wells. But while confining himself within these limita- 
tions, he has pertinent questions to ask the modern evolutionist, 
to which he has a right to receive an answer; he has pertinent 
reminders to give of facts that have been overlooked in the evolu- 
tionary theory. Science he tells us again, is not philosophy, and 
philosophy is not science; when the one presumes to cross the 
boundaries of the other, it must expect to be subjected to the laws 
of the country into which it has gone. This is really all Mr. 
Richards claims; he claims, indeed, little more than the right to 
apply one philosophic first principle to the modern theory of evolu- 
tion, and he is satisfied that, if we will but keep to true defini- 
tions, and not to definitions invented to suit a purpose, evolution 
will not bear that single test. 

That first principle is the very obvious one, that no effect can 
be greater than its cause. To plunge at once into the middle of 
things, and to afford a background to all his argument, he asks 
how consciousness can ever be a development of unconsciousness, 
how a negation of a thing can be the evolution of the thing itself, 
how ‘‘it is’’ can be the lineal descendant of ‘‘it is not.’’ Beginning 
from this point, in chapter after chapter, he discusses various 
elements in man; morality, for instance, and reason, and the ap- 
preciation of art and the beautiful. In all his argument Mr. 
Richards is good, especially when he goes into the camp of the 
naturalists, and shows the weakness with which they must invent 
due definitions to suit their theses; but when he comes to treat 
of art and literature, then clearly he is most at home. He is an 
avowed humanist, with the humanist’s belief in man, and indig- 
nant that the idea of man should be degraded by the naturalist 
schoo]. As a humanist, he meets the adversary on neutral ground 
and routs him effectively. When Catholics question evolutionist 
theories on purely rational grounds, their objections are apt to be 
discounted because of their very definite theological outlook. Ad- 
versaries are unwilling to admit that the same truth can be made 
known by reason as well as by revelation. It is well, therefore, 
that one who disclaims all theological prepossessions, should be 
found to corroborate the theologian so forcibly. The homely old 
proverb—‘‘You can’t get more out of a sack than there’s in it’’— 
if really understood, is enough to discredit every theory of 
materialistic evolution. 


* Belie} in Man. By Philip S. Richards, S.P.C.K, Pp. viii. 193. Price, 7s, 6d. 
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THEOLOGICAL. 


WO further numbers of the ‘‘Series Theologica”’ of texts and 

documents which the Gregorian Press has begun to publish 
and which we welcomed in our last issue, call for notice. In No. 4 
are to be found the Decrees of the Popes and various Councils 
which legislate on the practice of the trial by ordeal (De Ordaliis), 
These Decrees range from the sixth century until the fifteenth. 
In most cases they contain prohibition of the practice, but it is 
interesting to notice it is allowed or even prescribed by some, 
No. 5 is entitled De Frequenti Communioni in Ecclesia Occi- 
dentali usque ad annum 1000: Documenta Varia. The texts 
are taken from Popes, Fathers, Bishops and other Church writers. 
They begin with the Acts of the Apostles and end with the Roman 
Synod of 999. In conclusion there is a quotation from Leo XIII.’s 
Encyclical ‘‘Mirae Caritatis’’ and from the well-known Decree of 
the Congregation of the Council, approved by Pius X. These 
texts deal with Holy Communion, with frequent Communion, with 
the conditions which ought to be observed before receiving, and 
with some cases in which Communion is forbidden or greatly re- 
stricted. 

The editor of both these booklets, which are priced at 4 lire, 
is Father Peter Browe, S.J., who has done first-class work in 
the history of the administration of the Sacraments during the 
early Middle Ages. These texts should prove most useful in ac- 
quiring a detailed knowledge of the subject with which they deal 
and can be strongly recommended to theological professors and 
their students. 

Mora THEOLOGY. 


The first volume of a Manual of Moral Theology, to be com- 
pleted in two, by Father Wouters, C.SS.R., has come to hand— 
Manuale Theologiae Moralis, Tom. 1., pp. xv. 814, with analytical 
index (Beyaert : 1932). This work is a very timely contribution 
to the subject of Moral Theology in the bi-centenary year of the 
Congregation of the Redemptorist Fathers, and the dedication of 
the work to St. Alphonsus Liguori by a faithful disciple, is a loyal 
tribute to that great Doctor of the Church. The method of the 
author involves showing the intimate connexion between moral 
philosophy and both dogmatic and moral theology. Moral theo- 
logy must ever pay regard to the conclusions of Catholic philo- 
sophy, and also must embody many of the Church’s dogmatic 
definitions. This first volume follows the customary arrangement 
treating of,—the Last End, Human Acts, Law, Conscience, Sin, 
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Virtues, Precepts of the Decalogue, the Duties of various States 
of Life, lay and religious. The author is naturally a convinced 
equiprobabilist, and argues his case well, though, to a probabilist 
reviewer, not convincingly. When he comes to deal with the prac- 
tical and important differences in the concrete between the two 
systems, as he does on pages 180, 181, we believe that all his ap- 
parently telling examples against probabilism can be easily an- 
swered. Indeed, if they could not be answered, there would be no 
probabilist alive. The system would have been condemned long 
ago. Father Wouters would seem to have taken exception to 
some aberrations of some probabilists, rather than to have 
analysed the fundamental principles of probabilism. However, as 
long as opposite reasons appeal to different minds, the author is 
entitled to defend his master’s system. The quality of paper and 
typographical arrangement, both of which are excellent, make the 
manual rather bulky. Every student will wish to have the second 
volume of this work, dealing with the Sacraments, and, assuming 
the like fullness and clarity, he will have nothing more to learn, 
at all events for practical purposes, in dealing with penitents. 


Canon Law. 


P. Joseph Noval, O.P., has written a considerable commentary 
on Parts II. and III. of the Fourth Book of the Codex Juris 
Canonici. In this work he deals with Beatification, Canoniza- 
tion, the Procedure in certain contingencies, such as the removal 
and translation of Parish Priests, the canonical process involved 
in proceeding against certain delinquent clerics, and Suspension 
ex informata conscientia. After a brief historical account of the 
subject of Canonization, the author gives a full commentary with 
introductory expositions of the Canons 1999 to 2194—Commen- 
tarium Codicis Juris Canonici, Liber IV., de Processibus, Parts 
Il., III., pp. xii. 677, with analytical index (Marietti: 50.00 1.). 
Specially valuable is the introduction to Canon 2104 (pp. 253-336) 
where, through about eighty pages, the author gives an exhaustive 
account of prayer, contemplation, heroic virtue, miracles, etc., in 
so far as these relate to the subject of Canonization. Needless to 
say, the author has here embodied the teaching of that great 
canonist, Pope Benedict XIV. Very noteworthy also is the in- 
troduction to Part III. This work is a most important addition 
to the existing commentaries, and will be found to be fuller than 
any that has yet appeared. Every student will look forward to 
its completion ; namely, the commentary on Book V. of the Codex, 
de Delictis et Poenis. 

In his treatise De Suspensione ex Informata Conscientia 
(Marietti: 5.00 1.) Dr. Marius Pistocchi deals with an intricate 
point of Canon Law in the clear and scholarly manner that has 
already marked his treatises on Church Property, Canonical 
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Penalties, etc. After a brief description of the definition of Sus- 
pension, the author discusses the Canons concerning it (Canons 
2186-2194) with interesting historical notes, doing full justice to 
the views of opposite schools. The reader will understand the im- 
mense value of the prescriptions of Canon Law for applying an 
instant remedy where clerical discipline has declined in any way. 
Whilst setting forth the considerable powers of the Bishop in this 
matter of suspension, the author does not forget the rights of the 
subject, showing the desire of the Church in her legislation to 
do justice to all parties, by allowing the subject to lodge an appeal 
against what is deemed to be harsh or unfair treatment. 
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BIBLICAL. 


The difficulty of interpretation felt by the reader of the Apoca- 
lypse is probably the reason why even its text is not as well known 
as it deserves to be. As he remarks in the foreword to his Notes 
on the Apocalypse (B.O. & W. : 1s.), E. Bonello, who writes from 
St. Albert’s Central School, Valletta, has aimed at meeting the 
elementary requirements of the beginner by a series of notes, 
chiefly historical and geographical, which are based on the work 
of Martini. It is to be regretted that the comments are numbered 
consecutively for each chapter without regard to the number of 
the verse to which they refer. Occasionally, as when ‘‘fore- 
fathers’’ is used for our first parents, there are signs that English 
is not the author’s native language. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Though in England the Assumptionist Fathers as yet are few, 
and their work less known, still there are not many of the more 
modern Congregations which have a nobler record than theirs. 
They have not reached ninety years of age; nevertheless, the 
mark they have made, on Catholic France, and from France on 
other countries, is certainly very wonderful; witness only the 
foundation of La Croix, and La Bonne Presse. In Portraits As- 
somptionistes (La Bonne Presse : 15.00 fr.), P. Polyeuste Guissard 
sketches the lives of more than thirty of his brethren,—mis- 
sionaries, teachers, writers, students, even victims of the War. 
We gain from the lives, in their varied surroundings, that which 
one gains from visiting a house of the Assumptionist Fathers ; an 
impression of quiet, unassuming, devoted men, with an intense 
faith, and confidence, and power of winning the love of those 
about them, which, with their prayer, is the secret of their success. 

n Le ‘‘Vincent Ferrier’ du Dix-Septi¢me Siécle: Le Vénér- 
able Julien Maunoir (Editions Dillen: 12.00 fr.), Father d’Hérou- 
ville, S.J., lovingly depicts the life and work of the great Mis- 
sionary of Brittany. After a brief sketch of the future Mis- 
sionary’s childhood, college-days, early religious life, and work 
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as a master, the author goes on to describe Maunoir’s special call 
to carry on the work of Le Nobletz. In spite of the tremendous 
labours accomplished by this ‘‘giant of the apostolate’’ (missions, 
conversions, works for retreats and vocations, etc.), the story 
is told with such enthusiasm that we still feel that we can imitate, 
as well as admire, his labours. The style throughout is exquisite, 
and the author, being himself a Breton, is enabled, from his own 
personal experiences, to give the narrative its true setting. The 
book is enriched by many charming illustrations by R. R. de 
Coniac. 

Yielding to none in our admiration for M. H. Ghéon’s dramatic 
work, we fear that his elaborate study, Promenades avec Mozart 
(Desclée de Brouwer et Cie.), will have but a restricted public. 
It seems to fail as a biography, because though there is a good 
deal of local colour in it, yet the discussions of Mozart’s music, 
and the personal digressions of the author, hold the biographical 
parts, to our mind, too widely separated. The astounding boy- 
hood of this genius hardly stands out clearly enough ; here, surely, 
the author might have invoked his dramatic sense or trusted it 
better. As for the prolonged musical discussions, if you know 
Mozart’s work almost by heart, so as to be able to recognize frag- 
ments of them quoted on page after page, you will highly ap- 
preciate this element in the book. If you require only a mere 
reminder, then the quotations may suffice, but if you do not know 
Mozart well, then, despite the great length of the book, they are 
insufficient. Moreover, to understand M. Ghéon’s own delicate 
and original comparisons, you certainly need the complete orches- 
tration, and you ought to know well the quality and possibilities 
of each instrument. The rather dismal life of this fantastic genius 
is depressing; the more so that he had in such a world to be 
rather fantastic; it was only his babylike spirit, and the constant 
fountain of pure, clear, gay, authentic music that played within 
him, which saved him from real misery, and perhaps spiritual 
squalor. For even the extreme artificiality of the sixteenth cen- 
tury renaissance had much more force in it than had this decaying 
Austria and France and Italy. In that world of insane extrava- 
gance side by side with destitution, of mean court-intrigues, 
jealousies and weak lusts, Mozart lived with extreme discomfort, 
yet accepting it in his childlike way and playing up to it. He died 
with his own Requiem, almost symbolically, half-finished. 

The Church’s latest Saint and Doctor, Albert the Great, besides 
being one of the greatest pioneers of Christian thought, was a 
most interesting and attractive personality. In Saint Albert le 
Grand (Desclée de Brouwer et Cie : 20.00 fr.), M. Albert Garreau 
brings good historical knowledge and sympathetic insight to the 
elucidation of both aspects of the man. His book is, perhaps, 
too compact for a subject of such vast proportions, but he suc- 
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ceeds, all the same, in enabling the reader to grasp something of 
the majesty and nobility of St. Albert’s mind and character. Father 
Thomas Schwertner’s St. Albert the Great, finely produced in the 
enterprising ‘‘Science and Culture’’ series (The Bruce Publishing 
Co. : $3.00), is on the same lines but much better written. Indeed, 
this book by the eminent American Dominican is altogether ex- 
cellent. Father Schwertner’s style is a joy and his learning, worn 
so gracefully, an inspiration. This assuredly is the way to tackle 
the life of a great Saint. Albert, as teacher and preacher, as true 
religious and devoted bishop, as statesman and humble man of 
God, as scientist and philosopher and, above all, as master of 
Thomas Aquinas, lives before us in these vivid, carefully-docu- 
mented pages. To add to the pleasure of the book there are ten 
admirably reproduced illustrations. 


HISTORICAL, 


The name of Mount Melleray is so well known, and the monas- 
tery holds so unique a place, that The Story of Mount Melleray, 
by the Rev. Ailbe J. Luddy, O.Cist. (Gill & Son: 7s. 6d.), is sure 
to find many readers. It begins as far back as the days of St. 
Stephen Harding ; but naturally comes down very soon to our own 
time, and the laying of the foundation-stone of the present monas- 
tery in 1833. Two years later it was raised to the rank of an 
Abbey, and since that date it may be said that Mount Melleray, 
with its overflowing works of charity, has formed an integral part 
of the history of Ireland. Then comes the story of the foundation 
of its daughter, New Melleray, in America, proof of the life that 
was lived with such vigour in the old institution. Other great 
works followed, and other foundations ; the history of Mount Mel- 
leray, in a short hundred years, is one of which any Order might 
be proud. 

Two more volumes, the 21st and 22nd of the series of Historical 
Records and Studies, published by the United States Catholic 
Historical Society (New York) contain further essays bearing on 
Catholic history in America, no less interesting, and no less valu- 
able, than their predecessors. The opening essay, on ‘‘Contem- 
porary American Protestantism,’’ by the Very Rev. Patrick J. 
Healey, S.T.D., will be particularly enlightening to English 
readers; so, perhaps, will be that on ‘‘Religious Liberty in New 
England : The Burning of the Charlestown Convent,’’ by the Rev. 
Robert H. Lord, which opens the second of these volumes. ‘‘New 
Light on Mother Seton,’’ by Arthur J. Burns, is another paper 
that will have special interest to many in this country. But all 
the work done is good; we cannot but praise the Society which 
is responsible for this gathering of material for the future historian 
of Catholic America. 
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England under Elizabeth, by R. B. Wernham and J. C. Walker 
(Longmans: ros. 6d. n.), is the eighth volume of the University 
of London Intermediate Source-Books of History. Two-thirds of 
its contents are taken up with political and constitutional ques- 
tions, some forty pages are assigned to social and economic affairs, 
while religious matters are given but a meagre thirty, which, 
considering their importance in the reign of Elizabeth, can only 
be regarded as utterly inadequate. In the seven pages dealing 
with the Catholics, extracts are printed from the penal laws of 
1381 and 1593, but the statute of 1585, under which most of our 
martyrs were condemned and put to death, is entirely omitted. 
Room is found for a document headed, ‘‘An English merchant 
and the (Spanish) Inquisition,’’ but no student would gather from 
these pages even a hint of the barbarous methods used by the 
English Government against Catholic compatriots, the searches 
of the pursuivants, the tortures, though illegal, inflicted on their 
captives, and the like. Nor is there a single extract from any 
examination of a Catholic recusant. As the volume is intended to 
illustrate the history of the reign from contemporary sources, it 
cannot be said to be very successful in this respect. There is a 
useful introduction, dealing with origins and the outstanding 
modern books that treat of the reign of Elizabeth. Even though 
it is not pretended to be exhaustive, mention should have been 
made of ‘‘La Armada Invencible,’’ edited by E. H. Oria, which 
gives documents from Spanish archives, dealing with the pre- 
parations for the Armada down to May 1588. Also of the docu- 
ments edited by Father Morris in his ‘‘Troubles of our Catholic 
Forefathers.’’ It may also be remarked that it is a little sur- 
prising to find Froude praised as ‘‘being generally accurate.”’ 

The Catholic Record Society has just issued its thirty-second 
volume—a stout Miscellanea of nearly 500 pages, teeming with 
valuable material for Catholic historians. It contains (1) a reprint 
from the unique copy of the seventeenth century Latin Life of 
Francis Tregian, friend and harbourer of Blessed Cuthbert Mayne, 
edited, with a translation, by Mrs. P. A. Boyan. (2) The Catholic 
Registers of Kendal and Reading, edited respectively by J. R. 
Baterden and Rev. R. E. Scantlebury, a supplementary Register 
of Robert Hall and Hornby, by J. P. Smith. (3) The very import- 
ant Recusances’ Returns for the Diocese of York made to Arch- 
bishop Blackburn in 1735, edited by Richard Trappes Lomax. (4) 
Six hostile ‘‘True Reports’’ of Catholic Martyrdoms under Eliza- 
beth, edited by Father Newdigate, S.J. Altogether a deeply in- 
teresting volume. It is rather remarkable that both the Archbishops 
—of Canterbury and York—are in a manner contributors to this 
volume. All but one of the six ‘‘True Reports’’ of the last article 
are reprinted from copies in the Lambeth Library; and the York 
Recusancy returns are from the original MSS. in the Archives 
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at Bishopthorpe, kindly lent to the Society by the Archbishop for 


the purpose. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

We do not know whether the happy thought of combining a 
play with lantern slides is Father Henry Browne’s own or not, 
but certainly it would seem to work well in his Tragedy of Queen 
Elizabeth (B.O. & W.: 1s.). As the author says, the slides are 
not essential to the play, but they go well with it, and have the 
additional advantage of dispensing with all scenery. They may 
be obtained for a nominal sum from the Catholic Truth Society. 
The play sets before us the life of Blessed Edmund Campion, from 
his boyhood to his death, and while the author has been chiefly 
careful to portray the facts, down to the smallest detail, he has 
also given us vivid dialogue, bringing home to the audience the 
splendid personality of Campion, and the nobility of the cause for 
which he died. 

In 1930 Iceland celebrated the millenary of its parliament,— 
the ‘‘Althing’’—the oldest in existence, but so far from showing 
signs of decrepitude that ‘t is still fully alive to modern needs. 
Abundant evidence of this fact is provided by Father Jon Svens- 
son’s new book—Die Feuerinsel Im Nordmeer (Herder, Frei- 
burg: pp. viii. 290). The author, an Icelander by birth, was one 
of the distinguished guests invited by the Government to celebrate 
the millenary, and in his book he gives in his usual arresting style 
a lively account of his journey to the ‘‘Althing,’’ through Holland 
and England, the Northern Ocean and the shores of the isle itself. 
Far too little is known of this ‘‘isle of fire in the Northern Sea,” 
although Father Svensson’s fascinating adventure-books have 
done much to spread the fame of its rugged beauty, and the book 
will come as a further and very pleasing revelation of the char- 
acter, both of the land and of its people. 

Every garden-lover should read The Story of the Garden, by 
Miss Eleanour Sinclair Rohde (The Medici Press: 16s.). In this 
book Miss Rohde traces the history of English gardening from 
its inception down to the present day. The volume is beautifully 
produced, and has many lovely illustrations. Miss Rohde inter- 
sperses her history with delightful quotations from old-time 
authors, including Chaucer, Bacon, Shakespeare and Spenser, as 
well as from more modern writers. Especially pleasing is the 
prayer—at the end of the chapter on Tudor gardens—to be said 
“‘whensoever ye shall plant or graffe.’’ The mass of accurate in- 
formation provided sustains the author’s reputation, and in her 
pages may be discovered facts ranging from the story of the 
foundation of Kew Gardens to the first invention of ‘‘hahas,”’ 
described by Horace Walpole as ‘‘an attempt then deemed so 
astonishing that the common people called them Ha! Ha! to 
express their surprise at finding a sudden and unperceived check 
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to their walks.’”” Mrs. Francis King, a Founder and one-time 
Vice-President of the Garden Club of America, contributes an 
interesting chapter on American gardens. This book should be 
a source of recurrent pleasure to.a public by no means confined 
to enthusiasts of the garden. The earlier illustrations well repay 
closer study with a magnifying glass. 

Two people, Mr. and Mrs. Barrett, have collaborated in the 
production of Cloudtop Mosaics (Heffer & Sons : 3s. 6d.), a series 
of word-pictures of the scenery of land, sea and sky, taken from 
the higher slopes of Teneriffe. The style, of which a whimsical 
account is given in the introduction, is highly artificial, full of 
neologisms, picturesque, allusive, the vehicle of genial and culti- 
yated minds. As for the matter,—well, the result of reading the 
book is a great longing to visit Teneriffe, where the ingredients 
of such exquisite pictures are to be found in such abundance. 

A General History of Nursing (Faber & Faber: 12s. 6d.) such 
as Mrs. Seymer has provided in this admirable volume, must in- 
evitably touch upon many points of Catholic interest. Beginning, 
as the author does, with the Egypt of 3500 B.c. and with ancient 
India, she is led to lay stress upon the improved conditions intro- 
duced by Christianity and upon the earnest efforts to relieve suffer- 
ing which gave birth to the Hétels-Dieu and the lazar-houses of 
the Middle Ages. Mrs. Seymer has a long story to tell, and to 
produce a book which would be saleable under modern conditions, 
it was necessary to be concise. Moreover, we must all admit that 
scientific nursing is a product of quite modern discoveries regard- 
ing hygiene, antiseptics, psychiatrics, etc., a fact which makes 
it necessary that more than half the volume should be devoted to 
an account of the developments of the last hundred years. But 
in spite of these handicaps, the author has succeeded in producing 
a most interesting narrative, thoroughly documented and evidently 
based upon painstaking, independent research. The selection of 
illustrations adds greatly to the charm of the book, and when we 
add that it is further equipped with an excellent bibliography and 
an exhaustive index, the reader will understand that better work 
could hardly have been produced in the conditions under which the 
author has laboured. If there is occasion for any regret it would 
be that room has not been found for a brief mention of the splendid 
undertaking, begun a hundred years ago, in the ‘‘piccola casa’’ 
of Blessed Joseph Cottolengo of Turin. 

We note that several of our contemporaries have, like our- 
selves, started the New Year with changes of substance and style 
which make for improvement. The venerable Dublin Review, 
which alone surpasses us in age, has added a series of ‘‘Quarterly 
Reflections’’—very wise ones, too—which give a welcome per- 
sonal touch to its pages. The Downside Review has shed the 
last traces of its origin as partially a school journal, following the 
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three school terms, and will henceforth be a Quarterly, like its 
brother at Maredsous, the learned Revue Bénédictine, carrying 
on the great Benedictine tradition of scholarship and research, 
Finally, Blackfriars appears in a new cover, the last word in 
chaste simplicity, the work of Mr. Stanley Morison, lately re- 
sponsible for the remodelling of the type of The Times. Not 
only the cover, but the whole contents are set forth in this very 


pleasing form of typography. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


A magnificent little treatise on The Great Commandment of 
charity is contained in the C.T.S. 2d. pamphlet by Rev. C. L. 
Basevi. He says most truly ‘‘our progress in the spiritual life 
depends on our love of our neighbour for love of God. It is love 
that leads to perfection, not perfection to love,’’ and clearly ex- 
pounds this theme, and the grave dangers of losing our souls if 
we neglect it, as so many of us, alas, are apt to do; while being 
most careful to attend Mass and say our prayers. We cannot 
recommend this pamphlet too highly. Other C.T.S. pamphlets 
are Blessed Anne Lyne, by Rev. J. L. Whitfield, telling of the 
valiant woman who won the martyr’s crown in 1601, and another 
giving the life of Clare Veronica Gibot, the co-foundress of the 
Congregation of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin. The Catholic 
Mind for October 22nd, November 8th and 22nd, and December 
8th contain reprints from important current Catholic literature, 
including the Holy Father’s Encyclical to Mexico (November 8th) 
and Father Martindale’s excellent article ‘‘Pagan Catholics and 
Social Justice’? (December 8th) reprinted from America. Messrs. 
Gill of Dublin send a splendidly clear and simple explanation of 
The Sacrifice of the Mass, by Canon M. Sheehan (2d.). 

Father LeBuffe, S.J., continues his very popular ‘‘As it is Writ- 
ten’’ series with No. II.—Annunciation: Visitation (America 
Press, no price given). Each phrase of the Gospel story is taken 
separately and dwelt upon as long as the mind finds profit there- 
from, according to ‘‘the Second Method of Prayer.’’ A splendid 
little book. Father Martindale has written a preface to a small 
booklet called Retreats, published at Craighead House, Bothwell, 
near Glasgow, where, according to the solemnly expressed wish 
of the Holy Father, more faculties for retreats are now available. 
The graces and blessings obtained from these quiet times spent 
alone with God and one’s soul are ably set forth. Two little books 
dealing with the Third Order of St. Francis are before us—The 
Perfect Gentleman, by Father Canice, O.M.Cap. (Gill & Son : 2d.) 
and Catechism of the Third Order of St. Francis, by Father Paul, 
O.S.F.C. (Olton: 4d.). Both explain the excellent reasons for 
the laity, and especially married people, joining the great Order, 
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the latter book, written in catechism form, explains everything 
very fully and clearly. 


REFERENCE Books. 


The reviewer of our Catholic Directory and our Catholic Who’s 
Who (B.O. & W.: 3s. 6d. and 5s. n.) has an easy task, since 
their character and contents are familiar and one need only say 
that they maintain their high standard of usefulness and attrac- 
tion. One can hardly imagine a truly Catholic family without the 
former inspiring conspectus of British Catholic forces, whilst the 
latter gives interesting details about the more prominent indivi- 
dual combatants. We say the more prominent, which does not 
mean, necessarily, the more effective, for, in a preface which is 
a model of penetrating analysis, Archbishop Goodier points out 
that the real saints would probably escape ‘‘Who’s Who’’ alto- 
gether. ‘‘The washing of feet is not an occupation which leads 
to a place in any ‘Who’s Who,’ Catholic or otherwise.’’ The 
same preface contains a most powerful, if gentle, exposure of 
Anglican pretensions to the name Catholic. 

Of the Irish Jesuit Directory and Year Book (Irish Messenger 
Office: 1s.), now in its sixth year of issue, the same words of 
praise may be spoken. Besides full information about the Society 
in Ireland, the volume devotes fifty pages to a short description 
(history, houses, spirit and work, etc.) of all the Religious Orders 
and Congregations in Ireland—a most useful section. 


[Note. Some slight inaccuracies have crept into our notice of 
the revised ‘‘Butler’’—the volume for July—last month. First, 
we must apologize to Miss Leeson, Father Thurston’s able as- 
sistant, for styling her ‘‘Gleeson.’’ Moreover, since the final 
decision in matters connected with the selection of Saints, the 
authority of details of their lives, etc., rests with Father Thurston, 
it would be unfair to saddle Mr. Attwater, as we did, with the 
chief responsibility for the second six months of the re- 
issue.—Ed. ] 





EDITORIAL NOTE 


To secure their return if not accepted, contributions submitted to the 
Editor must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. Articles so 
submitted should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be 
the fruit of expert knowledge or original research; nor should they ordin- 
arily exceed 3,200 words (between 8 and 9 pages). As a general rule, sub- 
jects dealing with the exposition of theology and ethics are reserved for 
the staff. 
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